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HERE has been no April issue of 

Tue Reaper, and this May num- 

ber, published at an earlier date 
than previous issues, concludes our first 
volume. It was always the intention to 
make our publication day some time 
before the end of the month, but a 
printers’ strike held back our first 
number. It is only with this issue that 
we live up to our original intention. 


N the majority of. instances the illus- 
trations we publish are exclusive to 
THe Reaper and nearly all our 
photographs are taken especially for 
us. This is not true, however, of our 
frontispiece-portrait, for which we have 


to thank Mr. Riley. 


OT even the extraordinary success 

of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch” has surprised us more 
than the non-success of Mr. Frederic 
Remington’s novel “ John Ermine of 
the Yellowstone.” Mr. Remington’s 
story surpassed in virility and interest 
any other tale of Western life published 
in 1902, yet it is not included among 
any list of the most popular books. 


ta books of the Spring that 


everybody ought to read are Mr. 

Sewell Ford’s “ Horses Nine”; 
“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Kath- 
arine Green; “ Italy and the Italians,” 
by Edward Hutton; Mr. Coslett 
Smith’s volume of stories; “ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; “Under the Rose,” by Frederic 
S. Isham; “The Better Sort,” by 
Mr. Henry James, and Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s “ Youth.” This month has 
been unusually productive of good 
reading. 


E consider it a compliment that 

* Pearson’s Magazine” has 

adopted the type used in Tue 
Reaper. The unreadable type used 
by many of the magazines is inexcus- 
able. The first number of the “ New 
Metropolitan Magazine” edited by 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs is full of 
good things, but its type is confined 
and not easy to read. The new picture 
magazine “The Burr MclIntosh’s 
Monthly ” begins publication — this 
month. Next month will be issued 
“The American Connoisseur.” 
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HARLES Wagner, the popular 


evangelistic preacher, whose por- 

trait as well as that of his little 
son, Piérre, is given opposite, has writ- 
ten many books that have extensively 
influenced French thought; he stands 
for morality, simplicity, education and 
humanity. Orator he is, essentially, by 
virtue of the vitality of his thoughts, 
by spontaneity of expression and by an 
extraordinary gift of inspiration, such 
as wells inexhaustibly from the eternal 
fount. 

He was born in a hamlet of Vosges, 
at Wibersville, on January 3, 1852. 
In 1869 he took his degree of B.A. in 
the Sorbonne, and inscribed himself as 
a student of theology in the University 
of Strasbourg. Being an Alsatian, he 
has been moulded both by French and 
German influences. He is one of the 
most active members of the “ Union 
for Moral Action,” of which, with Des- 
jardins, he is one of the founders. 

His personal appearance is well de- 
scribed in the biographical sketch writ- 
ten by Grace King, as a preface to one 
of his most important works, “ The 
Simple Life,” “ He is best seen in his 
pulpit—a tall, broad shouldered, com- 
manding figure, a Bismarck in size, 
with a massive head that in its strength 
looks as if it might have been cast of 
iron.” 

From his talks, lectures and personal 
experiences with his parishioners, he 
has drawn the material which he gives 
forth in his series of books: * Justice,” 
* Jeunesse,” “ Vaillance,” ‘Le Long 
du Chemin,” “ Auprés du Foyer,” “ La 
Vie Simple,” “ Sois un Homme” and 
“ L’Ame des Choses,” all of which, as 
he says in one of his prefaces, “ only 
describe and interpret the changing re- 
flection of life.” His creed, simple and 
broad, briefly stated is as follows: “* To 
love life and humanity under all forms, 
and fret not the soul about miracles, 
dogmas and forms; be sane, be human, 
love mankind and love nature.” In a 
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country where the people have refined 
the final essence of conventionality to 
the point of losing all relation to na- 
ture, it is natural he should have found 
so large an audience. 

In his latest book, “ The Better 
Way ” (published by McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.), Charles Wagner applies his 
doctrines more intimately to affairs of 
the mind and soul than in any of his 
former ones. In it, through a series of 
imaginary conversations, eighty-six in 
number, between a sort of Socratic 
Demon and the human Ego, weak and 
sinful, is presented a wonderfully ten- 
der “* Gospel of Fatherhood,” dedicated 
to this little deceased son, Piérre, whose 
child influence evoked it. From the 
great sorrow which falls upon the 
father, when death so soon stays the 
unfolding of this young life on earth, 
he draws the sublime faith that ‘ to live 
is not all; to die, still less. The essen- 
tial is that the Spirit shine forth 
through life and death alike ” ; and so, 
from the gray ashes of grief and deso- 
lation comes a soul-resurrection. 

In order to estimate properly these 
** Conversations ” they must be con- 
sidered critically by those very methods 
of analysis which the author most 
disapproves and disregards. But 
“L’Ami,” or “ The Better Way,” as 
the title is translated for the American 
edition, is the testimony of a Christian 
conscience, and neither criticism nor 
theoretical dialectics can destroy such 
testimony. 

Mr. Wagner’s philosophy, given in 
clear-cut, concise utterance, as in the 
following isolated bit, often takes the 
shape of an axiom: 


The Criterion 

Do not conclude that a man is modest 
because he lowers his eyes before eu- 
logy: nothing is more common, easier 
or more fajlacious. 

Observe rather whether he holds his 
head high before just criticism. . . . 
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THE EVANGELIST IN HIS GARDEN 


CHARLES WAGNER 
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Mee Edward Hutton, whose por- 


trait faces this page, is the writer 

of “Italy and the Italians,” a 
review of which appears in another 
column. 

He is about 28 years of age, and 
is a Yorkshireman, whose idiosyncrasy 
it is to consider himself a man of 
Devon. As a matter of fact his fam- 
ily, when he was too young to be con- 
sulted, settled in Devonshire, and he 
himself was brought up in the country 
of “the good red earth” and the fa- 
mous cream. His school days were 
passed at “ Blundell’s,” one of the fa- 
mous grammar-schools of England, in 
Tiverton, the Old World town in which 
his father had acquired a picturesque, 
rambling, typically English country 
house, set round with tall trees and 
framed by garden and paddocks in 
such wise as to suggest the open coun- 
try rather than the near neighborhood 
of even a country town. Of Blundell’s 
there are glimpses to be caught in Mr. 
Hutton’s first published book, “ Fred- 
eric Uvedale,” the opening chapters of 
which are set in Devonshire amid the 
surroundings familiar to the writer’s 
earliest years. When the day came for 
the choice of a profession, Mr. Hutton 
elected to be a publisher and served a 
quasi-apprenticeship to that trade in 
the offices of two successive masters of 
the craft. But he discovered, after his 
second trial trip had lasted but a short 
while, that successful publishing had 
not necessarily any close connection 
with literature, and, aghast at the un- 
welcome disillusion turned to journal- 
ism which he pursued for a short time, 
but without the necessary enthusiasm to 
carry him to success. Then, being still 
young and venturesome, he married. 
Whether it was the new sense of respon- 
sibility, or whether the character of the 
lady who joined her fortunes with his 
supplied him with a quality of balance 
that he had heretofore lacked who shall 
decide? From that time, however, his 
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work acquired new strength. He had 
written poems, stories, criticisms, essays 
unending. Being possessed of a com- 
petency he had even printed and pri- 
vately circulated little collections of. one 
sort or another; poems, essays, apo- 
logues of which he was not wholly 
ashamed. 

But after his honeymoon in Italy, 
where he had already travelled exten- 
sively, he settled down steadily to work 
and produced his first real book, ‘* Fred- 
eric Uvedale,” a romance. This ap- 
peared with the imprint of the old and 
high-standing publishing house of Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, and was imme- 
diately acclaimed as the work of a new 
man who would ‘ count.” 

Frederic Uvedale is best described as 
a combination of “ Marius the Epi- 
curean” and “John Inglesant” in 
modern guise. The evidences of Mr. 
Hutton’s idolatry of the author of 
** Marius ” are on every page. The 
experiences of the hero are as plainly 
the experiences of a John Inglesant of 
the nineteenth century. But it is im- 
possible to accuse him of plagiarism. 
He has simply absorbed the spirit of 
two writers whom he admired to an ex- 
treme degree, and given it forth in new 
form. 

** Frederic Uvedale ” has not, as yet, 
won the suffrages of the American pub- 
lic to any extent, but one American 
citizen has been so captivated by it as 
to make Mr. Hutton a handsome offer 
for the original manuscript of the ro- 
mance. The author, however, would 
not be tempted. 

Following “ Frederic Uvedale”’ came 
a little volume of ‘* Studies in the Lives 
of Saints,” which displayed afresh Mr. 
Hutton’s keen, critical appreciation of 
the mystical side of the Catholic faith. 
This book is one that any student of 
the inner lives of such world-influences 
as St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa, St. 
John of the Cross, or St. Catharine of 
Siena must of necessity make himself 
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acquainted with. But equally of ne- 
cessity it is not a book in which the 
casual reader will find congenial path- 
ways, for to appreciate it requires not 
only special knowledge and_ special 
training, but a particular habit of 
mind, a particular outlook on life. 

With Mr. Hutton’s contributions to 
periodical literature much space might 
be occupied, but in connection with the 
appearance of his “ Italy and the Ital- 
ians,”’ it is sufficient here to refer to his 
illuminating article in “ The Monthly 
Review” upon Gabriele D’Annunzio 
and his works, which was described by 
“The Academy ” as the most discern- 
ing criticism of the Italian dramatist 
that had appeared in the English lan- 
guage. 

After several years spent in Italy, 
the Riviera, the Thames Valley and 
other places, Mr. Hutton fixed on a 
Suffolk village as a permanent resi- 
dence, and there, in a pleasant home, 
half cottage, half farm-house, with ex- 
tensive gardens and a clear sweep over 
eight miles of country to the sea, he 
makes his home. 

Any one who knows Mr. Hutton only 
by his books could not imagine him as 
a diligent gardener with an enviable 
rosery, though they might be prepared 
for his splendid collections of French 
and Italian paintings and engravings, 
and his rich medieval embroideries and 
carvings. 

Mrs. Hutton, who is one of the most 
gracious hostesses any one could wish 
to be presented to, is tall, stately and 
sweet-mannered and suggests an Italian 
lady of the Renaissance stepped out of 
her canvas to give vitality to one of 
Mr. Hutton’s word-pictures, for his art 
is the welding of beautiful words into 
a kind of musical mosaic. 


HOSE who remember to have read 
that attempt of the author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” to 
discover the North of Ireland for Eng- 
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lish readers may recall a slight figure 
that appears once for a little while in 
the Cushendall and Cushendun chapter. 
The book is called “ An Unknown 
Country,” a title that was not popular 
in the places described. Those who 
have not read it may think it worth 
while to search for the character men- 
tioned above through the not too bril- 
liant pages. The original of the “ girl 
on the chestnut mare” was Moira 
O’Neill, whose “ Songs of the Glens of 
Antrim ” has the great lyrical qualities 
that keep poetry alive in the world. It 
is a pretty picture that Miss Mulock 
draws of the writer whose features and 
identity are unknown to her many read- 
ers. ‘“* We were confronted by a lovely 
apparition in the shape of a young girl 
on a chestnut mare. What a beaming 
face it was! Involuntarily I thought 
of Moore’s lines to his Irish girl.” 
This was Miss Higginson, whose home 
was at Rockport in the County of An- 
trim. Even at that day she was full 
of the lore of the countryside and alive 
with sympathy for the Irish peasant, 
and Miss Mulock’s pages bear witness 
to the charm which legend and remin- 
iscence had for her. The author pre- 
serves a story told her by Miss Higgin- 
son which may have been the germ of 
her own powerful lyric ‘* Sea Wrack.” 
A few years after Miss Mulock wrote 
* An Unknown Country ” Miss Hig- 
ginson married Mr. W. S. Skrine and 
they went to the Canadian North West, 
where for some years Mr. Skrine en- 
gaged in ranching on the beautiful 
plains at the foot-hills of the Rockies. 
Last year, however, they returned to 
Ireland, having sold the ranch, and for 
the future will reside in the neighbor- 
hood where Mrs. Skrine was born. 


E shall print next month a new 

portrait of Mr. Sewell Ford, 

the author of “ Horses Nine,” 
reviewed in this number by Martha 
McCulloch-Williams. 
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ZOLA’S HOUSE AT MEDAN 


HILE the whole literary world 

is weighing Emile Zola’s last 

novel, Vérité, in the crucible of 
criticism, his widow is sadly realizing 
the many changes consequent upon her 
sudden bereavement: especially is she 
unconsoled at the prospect of parting 
with their fine country-seat, at Médan, 
—which we have reproduced above. 

It was here, about fifteen miles from 
Paris, that the famous series of stories, 
assembled under the title of “* Soirées 
de Médan,” were first outlined and writ- 
ten by Zola, Guy de Maupassant, J. K. 
Huysmans, Paul Alexis, Henry Céard 
and Léon Hennique. 

Alas! that memorable places, about 
which hover the exiled ghosts of epoch- 
making days and presences should, like 
kings, so soon be relegated to the dust 
of unrecognized distinction ! 


HE publication of a French edi- 
tion-de-luxe by the “ Librairie 
Francaise des Etats Unis” is a 
new departure of notable character in 


the book-world: it will be distinguished 
as the first instance of such an output 
by a purely French firm in America. 
One hundred copies, printed on the 
finest Japan vellum manufactured in 
that country, will be issued late in 
March. Simplicity and perfection of 
book-making will be the desired attain- 
ment of this publication entitled 
* Propos d’Art.” Only one illustra- 
tion will be used, but this is an etching 
of a famous painting in the Luxem- 
bourg, which has never been repro- 
duced before. Under the pseudonym of 
the author, Henri d’Arles is concealed 
the personality of one of the highest 
dignitaries of the Catholic diocese. 

These “ Propos d’Art ” are the re- 
flections of a dilettante, sometimes 
given as causeries, or, again, in the 
shape of personal reflections. 

“The Nude in Art,’ —art and 
“ Tdealism ” in its highest form, fur- 
nish some of the themes that are deli- 
‘ately and forcefully elaborated there- 
in. 
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F the four book-plates repro- 

duced this month, two are Amer- 

ican, one Scotch and one Eng- 
lish: they are those of Messrs. Andrew 
Kay Womrath and George William 
Beatty (New York), James Murray 
(Glasgow) and Mr. Charles Christo- 
pher Blore (London). They may be 
classified, generally, as belonging to 
the “ Pictorial” group,—those which 
are intended to convey their meaning 
through the medium of symbols that 
most often relate, either to the favorite 
books, text, or authors of their owners, 
or emphasize their individual tastes, or 
perhaps treat allegorically, of ancestral 
historical events. 

In the plate for Mr. Womrath both 
architectural and fanciful treatment 
are combined, while those of Mr. Beatty 
and Mr. Blore are “ cartouche ” plates, 
symbolistically rendered; the latter, 
containing the blank space which was 
formerly so much used for numbering 
the books,—but which is now seldom 
introduced,— indicates its owner’s clas- 
sic literary taste and choice of authors. 

George William Beatty’s plate, in its 
artistic execution, which is concentrated, 
well-balanced and most pleasing, seems 
suggestive of the designer’s personal 
taste as well as a token of its owner’s 
literary proclivities. 

The plate of James Murray, contain- 
ing a Masonic emblem by way of per- 
sonal suggestion, figuratively embodies 
the running text that margins it, and 
seems to typify that peace and harmony 
of spirit which proceed from wisdom 
and understanding. 


As a matter of general interest to 
book-plate collectors and designers we 
append the following important sys- 
tem, which is that used by the greatest 
German authority on Ex Libris, Graf 
zu Leiningen-Westerburg, and applies 
to any and all nationalities. His col- 
lection of book-plates, which is the 


largest on the continent, consists of 
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25,800 examples from all countries, 
from 1472-1902, and will never be sold. 
After his death it will be bequeathed to 
the Germanic Museum of Nuremberg: 


TI. 1400 1500 1600 
II. 1600 1700 
III. 1700 1800 
a. Firsten & Grafen 


(ohne Geistliche (Ecclesiastical). 
(ohne Geistliche und Rococo). 
(ohne IV, V, VII, & VIII). 


(Princes, Dukes, Earls, 
Counts, etc. ). 

b. Freiherrn & unbetitelte Edelleute (Barons and 

untitled nobles). 


(Burgers or citizens). 
(Unknown.) 


c. Biirgerliche 
d. Unbenannte, Unbekannte. 

IV. Geistliche, Kléster. 1500 bis jetzt. ; 
’. Rococo mit den Unterabtheilungen wie bei ITI. 


V. 
VI. Bayerische Hof — & Staatsbibliotheken. 1600 bis 


jetzt. 
Bibliotheks-Riume. 


VII 
VIII. Allegorieen. 
a. mit Biichern. 
b. mit Figuren, Landschaften, etc. 
IX. Neuzeit. 1800-1870. 


X. Neuzeit. 1870 bis zur Gegenwart. 


The following is a recent publication 
accepted as one of the most authorita- 
tive books on this subject: “* Heraldik 
in Diensten der Shakespeare Fors- 
chung,” Selbst-Studien von Alfred von 
Mauntz, published by Mayer & Muller, 
Berlin. 


The American edition of “* The Book 
of Book-Plates ” will hereafter be is- 
sued by the A. Wessels Company. In 
the current volume it is intended to sur- 
vey, however briefly, the field of modern 
book-plate designers. English, Ger- 
man, American and French book-plates 
successively, with their special charac- 
teristics, will form the chief subjects 
for consideration in the four numbers 
of Volume 3. 


To all book-plate collectors the 
twenty-seven examples of the work of 
Jay Chambers in this line, published in 
book-form for the Triptych, by Ran- 
dolph Beam, will afford genuine in- 
terest. It forms a comprehensive ex- 
hibit from his earliest maiden efforts, 
which are unusually mature for so 
young an artist, down to his most recent 
productions. His work bears the im- 
press of Albrecht Diirer’s influence, as 
also that of his teacher, Howard Pyle, 
but his own distinctive sense of artistic 
proportion preponderates. 
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A Walk to Swanston 


BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


T was hardly in the spirit of a wor- 

shipper looking for some new shrine 

that I started out one afternoon 
from Princes Street to look at Swans- 
ton, where Robert Louis Stevenson used 
sometime to abide. Swanston 
the scene of any early escapades of 
“R. L. S.” than the home of John 
Todd, the roaring shepherd, and Rob- 
ert the gardener. Whatever faint 
memorials there may be of the author 
are smothered by the imaginative life 
that he has given to those two old 
friends of his, the one who walked the 
hills herding sheep and the one who 
tended his fragile charges rooted in 
the parterre of the cottage garden. 

I was anxious for a breath of the 
Scot’s country and weary for a moment 
of romantic, beautiful, austere, deco- 
rous, self-satisfied Edinburgh, where 
one (if one is a traveller) always comes 
from the ridge of the old town where 
all the buildings seem slashed out of 
rock by a dull claymore, to Princes 
Street. And back of Princes Street 
there are those smug, cockney squares 
and rows with their statues of King 
George IV. and Melville, the greatest 
political wire-puller of his time. After 
a while one wearies of the contrast and 
desires something that is undivided in 
its allegiance—either to the past or the 
present. But Swanston was not such 
a place. 

Above it, in the Pentlands, were the 
haunts of the Covenanters and the 
moors and hill-slopes looked as bleak 
as in their day. The old Farmhouse, 


is less 








ROWAN TREE, INITIALED BY ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


at one time the grange of Whitekirk 
Abbey, stands dour and stiff as any 
ancient protestor against the powers 
and principalities. Its windows, few 
and shrunken, seemed intended less to 
admit light than to give a restricted 
view of the world. But over against 
all this ancientness was the new cottage 
of the Lothianburn golf club, and the 
knolls and hollows of these foot-hills of 
the Pentlands were become hazards and 
bunkers and putting greens. 

Even the Stevenson cottage, for it is 
often so called, was but a new thing 
and consorted ill with the cotter’s rub- 
ble hamlet and the stern ashlar walls 
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THE ROARING SHEPHERD’S COTTAGE AT SWANSTON 


of the Farmhouse. Then of the two 
human beings that I saw at Swanston 
one belonged to the past and one to the 
present. 

As I left the golf links behind me 
and approached the entrance to the 
farmstead down a rough lane open to 
the hills I met the past. This was of 
a certainty “ the oldest man that ever 
wore gray hairs.” He was a tradition ; 
thin as light, and as frail as shadow. 
Surely the wind moved through him 
unobstructed and troubled him not at 
all. He dragged from his shoulder a 
large branch of an ash tree that swept 
the ground behind him. He was of one 
color with it, and it had been dead and 
weather-beaten for a long time. He 
felt at the gate with a stick, and when 
I opened it for him he passed through 
without a word, incurious. He seemed 
blind, deaf, dumb, and there seemed in 
him only power enough to drag himself 
and the ash branch. 

The present I met in a hill-field in 


front of the cottage. He was a shep- 
herd, but none of John Todd’s breed. 
He was of the Scot’s tongue, but I had 
grave doubts that he knew anything of 
the Metrical Version, or was aware 
that he was upon historic ground. 
Well, as he has a word to say for him- 
self let us test him by later standards. 
Does he know “ R. L. S.”? Yes, to be 
sure, that was a name that brought 


some few idle folk thereabouts. But 
what did “ R. L. S.” stand for? Ah! 


that he did not know. He knew that 
he wrote books, but he had never read 
any of them. “ Are they any good? ” 
he queried, and asked for the name of 
the best for his case, and took a note 
of it in a note-book, presented by the 
makers of a celebrated whiskey, against 
the long winter evening that might find 
him with a resolution to prop his eye- 
lids open. 

I was sorry for his ignorance. For 
a moment or two I was Stevenson him- 
self, and laughed it off bravely, to go 
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THE FARMHOUSE 


masked and find myself unknown in 
my own country. Then I felt the 
weariness of an ambition slighted, it 
would have been health itself to have 
known that a little, battered copy of 
*“ Travels with a Donkey” or “ Kid- 
napped ” or “ Weir of Hermiston ” 
was kept warm under a frieze coat on 
the heights of the Pentlands, to be 
read in some fold of the hills with the 
leaves turning of themselves in the 
bright air. But then the next moment 
I was myself, with hope springing up 
for Stevenson and his darling ambition. 
Perhaps I had consorted with the 
wrong shepherd! 

For the rest, elect or unelect, he had 
an honest face, red with weather, and 
one thumb split through like a goat’s 
foot. Let these be his badges in mem- 
ory. 

That day the air was filled with a 
haze and Caerketton and Allermuir, 
the two hills that begin the Pentlands, 
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AT SWANSTON 


were but outlines from Edinburgh. A 
nearer view gave no impression of the 
dignity of sternness which perversely 
enough, perhaps, one has associated 
with these hills. They are pastoral 
clevations, they have an_ exquisite 
charm, a lovely fullness of atmosphere 
and outline, but no sense of largeness 
or austerity. 

Allermuir has a growth of small trees 
that look like’ the fell of a southdown 
thrown upon its shoulders. Caerketton 
is but a step to the height of Allermuir, 
and is an accessible hill, round shoul- 
dered, gently sloping. 

You gather, from the fact that every 
little coign and corner has its name, 
that the land is weary with human as- 
sociation. With us no farmer has his 
house on the map, and his cross-roads 
valled with names of high and romantic 
sound. But there, Fairmilehead is but 
a house in the trees; Bowbrig is a cul- 
vert with a trickle of water below; the 
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SWANSTON COTTAGE 


trickle is Lothianburn, and it is the 
same as far as you may wander. 

In the distance is the well nurtured 
landscape, hay-ricks spiked like tents, 
buff on the lush green of the aftermath, 
little groups of cottages with deep 
thatches and roses twinkling at the 
eaves, the gradual slope of meadows 
going down to the level of Lothian- 
burn, and rising again to the gaunt 
Farmhouse at Swanston. Everywhere 
the color is mild and suave and mellow 
like the tints on the 
old masters. 


-anvases of the 
It is through such a land- 
scape that you walk to Swanston and 
over to Colinton Manse, where lived 
Stevenson’s grandfather. 

In the wood beyond the Manse you 
will find a memorial of “ R. L. S.” in 
the rowan-tree he carved with his 
father’s initials, “'T. S.,” the date, 
** 1874,” a sun-burst and below, his 
own, “Ri. Si” 

We would call Swanston Cottage a 
“double house”; it is roomy and 


planned for comfort. It faces the 
south and all day takes the sun that 
shines on the slope that leads up to the 
heights of Caerketton. The garden 
is yet the old-fashioned enclosure that 
Stevenson described. There the wall- 
fiowers and roses and dahlias are per- 
petuated and the privet hedges, and 
the ivy rounding the fence-tops luxu- 
riantly. There the cabbages and 
onions (‘the rose among roots ”) still 
breed in a long descent from the earliest 
cultivators. They sustain the memory 
of Robert the gardener, being all like 
him * lowly and peacemakers and ser- 
vants of God.” 

On the long sheep-trodden slopes of 
the hills I found no such suggestion of 
John Todd. But August was not his 
season. Mayhap his spirit might also 
inhabit the inclement hills if one visited 


them in December when the air was 


thickening, and night breaking in 
snow-clouds over the head of Aller- 


muir. 
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Hermann Sudermann 


BY BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


HE young Emerson asked of an 

eviscerated generation, “ Shall we 

conquer our nature or obey it?” 
His thought matured with the years. 
Setting the slughorn to his lips, he 
sounded a call to arms that shall rever- 
berate unto the furthest day. Tran- 
scendental egoism was the rod that 
touched the human corpse, and it 
sprang upon its feet. Its message was 
imperative: Let us have done with con- 
formity ; the individual shall no longer 
skulk and shamble through life; there is 
a light within, and where its rays fall 
you may follow. 

Norway heard the call and breathed 
the breath of life into Ibsen, the Odin 
of individualism. Germany was roused 
from her metaphysical torpor and once 
more touched terra firma when Nietz- 
sche, Sudermann and Hauptmann 
swept into the arena. They were to 
deal with the problems of human des- 
tiny. Hegel’s Absolute, with its basic 
postulate that Something was Nothing, 
and Fichte’s theory, that the human 
soul was an incubator that had hatched 
a universe, were swept aside; they were 
important—if true. The age had be- 
come concrete. Mighty problems were 
calling for solution. The Sphinx had 
planted herself in the middle of the 
century, and whoso did not answer her 
questions she threatened with annihila- 
tion. The romantic debauch in art, 
philosophy, literature and politics was 
about at an end. In 1848 Europe 
emerged into broad daylight. Thence- 


forward the proper study of mankind 
was to be man—and monkey. 

In literary Germany Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche rule as opposing philo- 
sophic schools, and their influence is 
apparent throughout all of Suder- 
mann’s work. Schopenhauer, going 
back to the philosophy of the Indian 
mystics, enunciated the doctrine that 
the greatest evil that could befall any 
one was a desire to live. Desire, end- 
less, formless, purposeless desire, is the 
metaphysical substratum of each act. 
The individual, tossed into the world 
without his consent, is doomed from the 
cradle to the grave to go the Ixion-like 
round of wants and cares that consti- 
tute man’s daily task. At the end of 
each day there lies an endless series of 
to-morrows in ambuscade. Each day 
we empty the spiritual chalice of its 
holy fires, and from the embers there 
rises the mirage of hope. Like Tan- 
talus, in the Greek fable, the waters of 
life are daily rolled to our lips, and 
then withdrawn. Life is progress from 
want to want, and when it is not it is 
an oscillation between boredom and 
boredom. The peaked and drawn face 
of Care is ever by our side, and Fear 
dogs our steps like our shadows. 

In Schopenhauer’s view, self-exploi- 
tation was the one great sin. To abol- 
ish self—the little I, the microcosmic 
distillation of the cosmic winepress—by 
a constant negation of all earthly de- 
sires; a gradual abolition of the indi- 


vidual ego, and final reabsorption of the 
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denuded soul in the All, where even 
the possibility of rebirth was at an 


end, was the final goal at which the * 


philosophy of this great dreamer aimed. 
Repression, self-sacrifice, acceptance, 
non-resistance, led to the swmmwm 
bonum, and life is best when life is 
least. 

Nietzsche’s philosophy is diamet- 
rically opposed to Schopenhauer’s. 
Agreeing with the German Buddhist, 
that the motive for every act is a need, 
that each movement of sentiency, how- 
ever humble or sublime, from the aim- 
less gyrations of infusoria to the molec- 
ular combinations that gave the world 
Hamlet and the theory of gravitation, 
is the aim of the World-Spirit to real- 
ize itself in Space and Time, he held it 
imperative to follow, and a crime to re- 
nounce, the urge—the “ proceant urge” 
in a larger sense than Whitman used 
it. No matter to what abysses they 
lead, follow your instincts—and intel- 
lect in its widest orbitings is but sub- 
tilized instinct, a phoenix that springs 
from the cinders of dead passions. The 
grand passion that you stand in fear of 
—that is your deeper, nobler self call- 
ing for birth. The dream of power 
that visits your pillow, and you put 
aside as evil, that is the grandest dream 
you will ever know. 

Society, morality, religion have muti- 
lated you. Go forth and do battle with 
whatever impedes your development. 
Else remain the tailings of primeval, 
elemental force. The gods of life ride 
the whirlwind; the weaklings stay at 
home and simmer in the teapot. All 
pity is evil because it helps to perpetu- 
ate the weak, and there is nothing a 
strong soul should fear so much as a 
weaker opponent. Strong men make 
room for strong men. There is naught 
holy but the law of your own nature. 
Strife is the natural state of man and 
self-exploitation the only righteousness. 
Renunciation, self-repression, asceti- 
cism, Nietzsche teaches, are the fruits 
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of Christianity. Ecrasez Vinfame! he 
exclaims with Voltaire. 

Sudermann’s sceptical mind wavers 
between these two architectonic theories 
of conduct. Like Hamlet, he stands at 
pause. The culture of a wonderful 
century has seethed turbulently in his 
mind, and his art cannot be said to be 
bondservant to any one cult. As be- 
tween Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, he 
perceives the elements of truth which 
both philosophies contain. The critical 
instinct in his nature senses the danger 
of pursuing to the end any one domi- 
nant spiritual tendency to the exclu- 
sion of another. His mind seems at 
times to be a battleground of contrarie- 
ties, where opposing beliefs struggle 
for mastery. He cannot reconcile the 
rights of the individual with the rights 
of organized society. 

Man is ever that Laocoon who does 
battle with the serpents of Social] Ex- 
pediency. Instinct and Intellect are at 
war. The will is everywhere thwarted. 
I would must forever confront the men- 
acing Thou shalt not. The promethean 
fire runs from the fennel-rod and is dis- 
persed in vapors. The babe comes into 
the world an arsenal of instincts. Myri- 
ads of past lives are locked in that 
tabernacle of clay. As a child he pur- 
sues his ends and never dreams of con- 
forming’ except to his own instincts. 
King of the instinctive world, he can 
do no wrong. But the shades of the 
prison house close gradually around 
him, and the glory and the dream melt 
into the light of common day. At 
manhood’s threshold he _ relinquishes 
himself bit by bit. Custom, society, 
beleaguer his soul, and levy their trib- 
utes. He slips into society’s ready- 
made, often second-hand, clothing, and 
is sent to the right-about. A resistant 


nature will at first show fight, but 
sooner or later he slinks into abeyance, 
and in silent agony lives out his days 
a mere social automaton. 

In “ Dame Care,” Sudermann’s great 














novel, the slow decomposition of such 
a nature is traced with unerring touch. 
The German novelist accentuates the 
horrors that attend self-stultification. 
Paul lives for others, and others live on 
him. He takes upon himself the bur- 
den and sins of his family, and the 
years snow their cares upon him. The 
very springs of life dry up. A mere 
pack-mule, saddled with the trappings 
of those bound to him by an accident 
of birth, he reaches manhood lamed and 
crippled in soul and body. A victim 
of self-exclusion, a mere ghost of a 
man, he emerges from prison, in the 
last chapter, and falls into the arms of 
the woman who had waited for him 
through the years. 

This concession of Sudermann’s to 
German sentimentality is the one thing 
that mars this otherwise great book. 
Romanticism has never lost its hold on 
Sudermann. It is his ability to fuse 
the dream with the reality, to be artist 
and at the same time analyst, that puts 
him in the very first rank of contem- 
poraneous dramatists. 

Over against the dream of an eman- 
cipated individual stands the world of 
fact; the practical world, with its iron 
laws and drastic discipline. If the 
individual revolt against the emascula- 
tion of himself and pursue his. ends, 
grasping the good within his reach, dar- 
ing all penalties and defying the social 
manes to the end; if, standing upon the 
validity of his unalterable instincts— 
like Magda—he proclaim in the face of 
all opposition, I am I, and I cannot do 
otherwise—he flies into the face of an 
enemy whose rights are as firm-rooted 
in the past as his own. 

Society is an organized instinct. It 
is, paradoxically, a mode of perpetuat- 
ing the individual by sacrificing him to 
the needs of the race. Social Law is 
the potter that stands at the cradle and 
moulds the wet and plastic clay of in- 
dividuality in its own image; and not 
from an idle or a shallow thought is the 
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soul shaped to the potter’s end. So- 
ciety is the treasure-house of the race 
and the repository of all its wisdom. 
Untrammelled, aggressing individual- 
ity would destroy the temple in which 
it lived, and, like Samson, Self would 
lie deepest under the ruins. On the 
other hand, the continual and unre- 
sisted aggression of Society on the in- 
dividual would destroy the race by de- 
stroying the units that compose it. 

Self-sacrifice is only to be commended 
when it is a mode of self-development, 
when the altruistic is dominated by the 
egoistic instinct; self-exploitation and 
self-development, when they involve 
something of self-sacrifice; when self- 
love, sowing itself on every wind, blos- 
soms in a thousand souls wherein we see 
our higher selves reduplicated. 

Even the brutal philosophy of Nietz- 
sche has its altruistic side. He, too, 
had his nauseous Ideal. From the 
death of the spiritually weak and the 
physically underfed, on the ruins of 
social systems and moral codes, done to 
death by elemental instincts, there is 
to come forth the Overman, a transcen- 
dental, superhuman creature whose god- 
like nature shall repay the world for the 
labored agonies of his birth. 

This eternal conflict of the individual 
with the forces that would blast him is 
outlined in “ Honor,’ Sudermann’s 
first drama. Robert, the workman’s 
son, and Lenore, the capitalist’s daugh- 
ter, are in love. But there is Caste, an- 
tique, cobwebbed Caste. The Past, 
with its absurd notions of honor; the 
lichened Past, atrophied in body and 
soul, stretches forth its finger in an 
admonitory Nay. The playwright is 
in deadly earnest in this drama. There 
is no honor that comes not from within. 
Honor, in the last analysis, is self-re- 
spect. Accept your nature and rise to 
the level of your instincts. Fling wide 
the door that leads to freedom. Let 
Society look to her rights. Robert and 
Lenore love. That is sufficient. The 
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gilded, galvanized mummies that croak 
*“ honor ” and “ pride ” at them are but 
the stale cadavers of an outworn social 
system. ‘There is an honor that is not 
gold-glossed, that is in no way de- 
pendent on time and place; the lovers 
go forth into the world to seek it. 

“ Magda” we know well. In this 
play two antagonistic laws apparelled 
in flesh stand for combat. The dead, 
ice-locked past; the restless, seething 
present; a grinding impact of force 
against force; the final equilibration of 
death: such is the story of Magda. 

In “ The Joy of Living ” the woman 
pays. The retribution that overtook 
Beata von Kellinghausen was greater 
than that which struck down Magda in 
a mighty grief, because the former had 
long before the opening of the play 
renounced the right to be herself. 
Beata’s thirsty nature sought out the 
good but socially forbidden, drank deep 
of the fountain of love, and with a 
woman’s intuition of the wrath to come 
cut loose from her lover, and buried 
herself thenceforth in the commonplace 
love of a commonplace husband. With 
the ebb of her emotions her nature 
wilted. Her soul, denied its proper 
outlets, belted and buckled in by the 
taskmaster Conformity, turns upon it- 
self, and life, day by day, escapes 
through unseen apertures. When the 
crucial moment has come and outraged 
Society—Society, the divinized malign 
—in the person of her husband con- 
fronts her, she kills herself. Renun- 
ciation triumphs over self-assertion, 
and a proud vessel filled to the brim 
with an old Greek vintage rejects itself 
and runs to waste in coffined silences. 
There are few modern plays wherein 
the universal conspiracy to preserve the 
statu quo is so clearly defined as in this 
play of Sudermann’s. 

It is in “ The Cat’s Bridge” that 
the influence of Nietzsche is most 
clearly felt. Here there is no wavering 
between opposing philosophies. The 
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German dramatist takes his place on the 
side of outraged human nature, and 
deals heavy blows at the conventions. 
What a daring creation is Regine, the 
heroine of this book! Untutored, 
loyal, self-sacrificing, capable of savage 
joys and profound sorrows, she stands 
in sharp contrast to the other female 
character, the pastor’s daughter—fash- 
ionable, prudish, anemic in soul and 
body, a very pattern of model marion- 
ette. She is the last refinement of a 
decadent civilization, as Regine is its 
first, underlying principle. 

The balked will—this is the one 
theme of Sudermann. And he has but 
one method of treating it. Herein lies 
his limitation as a dramatist. The situ- 
ations in all his plays are essentially 
the same. ‘ Honor,” * Sodom’s End,” 
“Magda,” “ Johannes ”—who raises 
his voice to rage against Herod and is 
struck dumb in his fulminations by a 
vision of the Man of Galilee—* Johan- 
nisfeuer,” “ The Joy of Living ”—all 
are climaxed alike and balanced on one 
pivot. The younger generation of 
German dramatists who follow in the 
footsteps of Sudermann, Hauptmann 
and Ibsen are superficial when compared 
to the masters. They shine with a bor- 
rowed light. The Germans have drunk 
deep of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche ; 
but it is Sudermann and Hauptmann 
alone who know they have been drink- 
ing naphtha. Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche !—world-shatterer and _ world-re- 
generator—the two most tremendous 
figures of modern times. They who 
are initiated into their mysteries never 
smile again. 

Sudermann has solved no problems. 
He sets down life as he sees it. There 
is a Nemesis who wields the sword and 
scourge. For the rest he is a sceptic. 

“What do I know?” asked Mon- 
taigne; and his essays are the immortal 
record of his ignorance. ‘ What do I 
see?”? asked Sudermann ; and “ Magda” 
is the immortal record of his vision. 














Autobiography of a Manuscript 


BY HELENA SMITH 


ELL, here I am again on an 
W caitor desk. For months I 

have been battledored from 
editor to author—from author to edi- 
tor until, actually, I am ashamed to 
look an editor in the eye. 

Travel is said to be improving,,. but 
really it has worn me to a frazzle. 
When I started on my career, I was a 
very dainty piece of “ copy,” but now 
I am only a dog-eared tramp, begging 
at every editorial sanctum for a seat 
at the table of contents. In fact I oc- 
cupy in literature a position similar to 
that of a poor relation. 

One can’t be rejected fourteen times 
without becoming aware of the fact 
that one’s failure isn’t due to a conspir- 
acy on the part of the powers-that-be 
to down an unknown genius. One be- 
gins to suspect the scribbler and sym- 
pathy is transferred to the editors. 

At first, I admit, I was inclined to 
agree with the young woman who wrote 
me that all editors were porcelain-lined 
individuals filled with cracked ice. Then 
I met an editor who opened my eyes to 
the other side of the question. He was 
an awfully nice chap and better looking 
even than my hero. He seemed to be 
sorry he couldn’t keep me. 

* Another from Elsie Kensington 
Scribbler,” he said. ‘“ Poor deluded 
girl. Keeps trying in spite of all dis- 
couragements. This is a little better 
than usual—quite well written, too, 
but i 

I knew what that “ but ” meant. One 





editor said there was too much tabasco- 
sauce wit and blood-and-thunder plot 
for anything but family story papers. 
And I was sent to exclusive publications. 
How surprised some of those editors 
would have been could they have seen 
the person responsible for my existence. 
With a face like her’s, she should have 
written poetry,—pretty things about 
quaint old gardens filled with roses and 
mignonette and things,—or about peo- 
ple going away to sea and never coming 


back. But Elsie wrote nothing of the 
kind. She called her stuff “ advanced 
realism.” Though I thought it was 


rather horrid I never held her respon- 
sible for the vagaries of her pen. 

Where wasI? Oh, yes, I was telling 
you about the young editor. He wrote 
a kind note to chaperone me home but 
Miss Scribbler tore it up, threw it into 
the waste-basket and called the writer 
“a mean old thing.” But then, she 
had never seen the editor. 

Next I landed in the office of a great 
syndicate. There I was given a me- 
chanical sort of examination by a brisk 
young woman who made no bones about 
hustling me into another envelope and 
sending me back. For travelling com- 
panion this time I had a little printed 
slip which said that the editor had read 
me with much interest and regretted I 
was unavailable for any of his publica- 
tions. Moreover, that the return of a 
manusript was no reflection on its mer- 
its. My writer didn’t even read the 
regrets. I was a bit wrinkled, so she 
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copied my first page neatly and thus 
freshened up I was off on another 
jaunt. The persistency of that girl! 

This time an old man, white haired, 
tired faced, was forced to do the honors. 
He sighed as he glanced at my opening 
paragraph. 

* Rot,” said he, and tossed me over 
to an assistant. This time I dreaded 
to face the poor girl who wrote me. I 
never exchanged a word with the 
haughty slip of thanks that was in- 
closed. 

I found myself in her mail with sev- 
eral other legal-size envelopes. Evi- 
dently the supply of her manuscripts 
exceeded the demand. There was a 
scene when I returned; there is no rest 
for the weary. Off I went again. It 
must be a great thing for the postal 
department to have so many struggling 
scribblers in the country. The depart- 
ment did a land-office business on my 
account alone. As I said at the begin- 
ning, here I am again on an editor’s 
desk, surrounded by snowdrifts of 
manuscripts. Some of the offerings 
are out for the first time,—débutantes, 
conceited and sure of being among the 
successful candidates. Others, like my- 
self, cynical and asking nothing better 
than to be allowed to find a quiet grave 
in some tenth-rate publication,—a liter- 
ary cemetery. 


Gracious goodness! The most hor- 
rible thing has happened. I am a 
ruined man—uscript. My heroine and 
the hero of a story that I have often 
met in editorial sanctums, have discov- 
ered that they are affinities. Their au- 
thors are accused of ruining their lives 
by disposing of them without even ask- 
ing their consent. As these two young 
people are both very interesting, cul- 
tured and altogether charming, and as 
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they both belong to smart set stories, 
they will probably elope. 


They have. 

A flippant breeze was beguiled to 
furnish transportation. The nefari- 
ous plot worked brilliantly. The zephyr 
whisked from the desk right into the 
waste basket the two pages devoted to 
a description of my heroine and the 
three concerning the personality of the 
hero. They declared they were going 
to die together. Bah! What remains 
for me is the question. I am like a bank 
deserted by the cashier. In political 
phraseology I am a dead issue. 


This is the last chapter. I was sent 
back to Elsie. When I arrived I was 
taken into the library by a maid. Elsie 
and a man were sitting before the grate 
fire. At sight of me the girl gave a 
cry of disappointment. 

“Oh, oh! Again?” she sobbed. 
“It was my pet story,—the best one I 
ever wrote. I am completely discour- 
aged. What a fool I was to think I 
could write. I have even sacrificed my 
happiness to my ambition! ” 

* Elsie, you don’t mean—will you? ” 

* Yes, I will,” said Elsie. 

Dear, dear! The scene that followed 
was more sentimental than a manuscript 
I once met that had been written by a 
fifteen-year-old boarding-school girl. 
What do you suppose that wretched 
Elsie did to me, me, her best literary 
effort? She tossed me into the fire 
with a gay little laugh. For the last 
five minutes she and the man have been 
watching me curl up in the flames. 
Perhaps it is the reflection that makes 
Elsie’s face so pink. In another minute 
my ashes will flutter up the chimney. 
No stamps sent for return this trip, so 
—goodby. 











The Child in Literature 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


NCE upon a time,” the child was 

born in literature and art. It was 

long before our time but it re- 

mained for our modern writers to create 
the child as a personality. 

This is the age of children. 

main duty of a child used to be 


The 


** Speak when you’re spoken to, 
Do as your’re bid, 
Shut the door after you 
And you will never be chid.” 


These negative virtues are rather re- 
versed at the present day, and our an- 
cestors would be surprised to see the 
books, the main interest of which cen- 
tres in children. 

Certainly children play an important 
part in the literature of the twentieth 
century. Whether this is due to the 
fact that they are no longer repressed 
and kept in the background, or because 
writers are more fully realizing what 
true art is, is immaterial. The fact 
that child life is a distinctive influence 
in the present literature is undisputed. 
The pictures of child-life are a boon 
to both old and young, and women writ- 
ers in particular have been largely in- 
strumental in giving to the world sweet 
visions of childhood. 

Can life lose its brightness and men 
and women look at it with weary eyes 
if it is gladdened with the faces and 
voices of childhood? Poets and paint- 
ers unite in doing honor to children. 
Early in the ages the painter learned 


the beauty of child-life and Raphael 
showed the world the loveliness of in- 
fancy. 

There are few things more difficult 
than writing stories about children. 
There is the danger of being too stilted 
or too child-like, but with men and es- 
pecially with women of genius there 
seems a sort of intention with which 
imagination helps to paint the picture. 
To make the stories of children a life 
work is a new thing, yet many of the 
foremost writers of the present day not 
only write of children but for them. 

The child in literature is here and 
will remain. We wonder now that he 
was ever absent in earlier writings. It 
is the natural child which is seen in 
modern books. The child at play was 
seen by Homer, but the pulsing, throb- 
bing, loving, natural child did not ap- 
pear. It was the vision of helpless 
childhood without the attributes of a 
live, life-loving child. 

Chaucer tells one or two stories of 
children with exquisite pathos, but they 
appear as lay objects of pity, rather 
than beings of flesh and blood. In an- 
cient literature children seem to form 
an effective setting to some picture of 
home life. They are not, however, ac- 
tive principals. They are occasionally 
met with, as when Medea murders her 
children, but they are secondary char- 
acters even there. Homer tells us of 
Hector’s infant and Goldsmith shows a 
perception of the child in “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” but these cases are cold 
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and inert in view of the present 
thoughts of childhood. In these days 
the writer who can make children move 
and talk naturally will not lack readers. 
It is well known that literature which 
deals with the life of children has an 
enormous sale, and children’s joys and 
sorrows brighten pages that might 
otherwise be dull. 

It is women writers who have assured 
the popularity of children in fiction. 
Women note more carefully the char- 
acteristics of children because of the 
interest of motherhood and wider op- 
portunities for observation. George 
Eliot is unsurpassed in the reality with 
which she depicts child-life. One of 
the most perfect pictures of a baby is 
given us by Mrs. Browning: 


“The light upon his eyelids pricked 

them wide. 

And staring out at us with all their 
blue, 

As, half-perplexed between the angel- 
hood 

He had been away to visit in his sleep, 

And our most mortal presence, — 
gradually 

He saw his mother’s face, accepting 
it. 

In change for heaven itself, with such 
a smile 

As might have well been learnt there, 
—never moved 

But smiled on in a drowse of ecstasy 

So happy (half with her and half 
with heaven), 

He could not bear the trouble to be 
stirred, 

But smiled and lay there.” 


Poets in particular centre their best 
gifts, imagination and love, upon child- 
life, for they are prone to look on child- 
hood as a season of unclouded beauty. 

We are apt to look for everything 
in Shakespeare, but in the matter of 
children he is meagre. Scudder ac- 
counts for it on the theory that stage- 
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room was limited in those times and 
girls were not allowed to act. People 
did not care to have children the centre 
of attraction. The change has been 
of gradual growth. 

In the closing scene of “ Titus An- 
dronicus ” Lucius calls his boy to his 
side, to view his dead grandsire: 


“Come listen boy: come, come, and 
learn of us 
To melt in showers; thy grandsire 
loved thee well,”’ 


and Lady Macbeth, in spite of wicked- 
ness a woman and a mother, cries: 


“T have given suck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that 
milks me.” 


In “ King Richard III.” Tyrrell re- 
counting the dreadful deed done to the 
innocent princes in the Tower ends 
thus: 


“We smothered the most resplendent 
sweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er she 
framed.” 


Other passages which touch on child- 
hood, are found scattered through the 
plays. Desdemona says: 


“Those who do teach young babes, 
Do it with gentle means and easy 
tasks.” 


The Arthur of “ King John ” shows 
child-life, but the pictures are stilted 
and unnatural. 

The word child is seldom found in 
Milton’s verse, owing perhaps to stern 
puritanism, and the little ones were of 
small interest, even in “ On the Death 
of a Fair Infant.” 

Jeremy Taylor shows some sym- 
pathy with childhood in his “ Life of 
Christ,” and Withers, a poet of that 
time, has a cradle song, beginning 
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“Sleep, baby, sleep: What ails my 
dear? 
What ails my darling thus to cry? 
Be still, my child, and lend thy ear 
To hear me sing my lullaby. 
My pretty lamb, forbear to weep: 
Be still, my dear: sweet baby, sleep.” 


Even the old bachelor, Dr. Watts, 
wrote a similar hymn. 

** Sanford and Merton,” published in 
1783, was almost the first book to give 
prominence to children. To-day the 
characters would seem priggish. Our 
fathers and mothers enjoyed Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories about children and 
Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Evenings at Home,” 
but the talking is so different from 
the present mode of conversation that 
one wearies of it, finding it forced and 
unreal. 

Gray, in the succession of pictures he 
paints in his “ Elegy,” gives this 
beautiful one: 


“ For them no more the blazing hearth 

shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening 
care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s 
return 

Or climb his knees the evening kiss to 
share.” 


Wordsworth was the one to immor- 
talize childhood. 

“ Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy,” he sang; and he sees in child- 
hood thoughts and emotions which are 
miniatures of mature life. His own 
daughter drew forth the “ Character- 
istics of a Child, Three Years Old.” 
His immortal “ We are Seven” shows 
how well he understood child nature. 
In the “ Excursion” occur the lines: 


“ From his sixth year the boy of whom 
I speak 
In summer tended cattle on the hills.” 
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De Quincey declares: 


“God speaks to children, also, in 
dreams and thoughts that lurk in dark- 
ness.” 


In French literature the story of 
“Paul and Virginia” is an effort at 
representing childhood as an ideal hu- 
man life. The ‘pastoral life of the 
two forms a rather sentimental philo- 
sophy. 

Captain Marryat has rollicking boys 
in his books. In the “ King’s Own,” 
Willy is a power in the ship-life. 

Dickens portrays children, and their 
tendencies and weaknesses are the ma- 
terial on which he skillfully works. He 
holds a high place among writers of 
the past century who have made child- 
life attractive. The beauty and pathos 
of Little Nell makes a never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture, whether true to life 
or not. Paul Dombey, Oliver Twist, 
David Copperfield and the Marchioness 
are familiar characters, but Dickens’ 
children have a morbid tendency and 
leave a feeling of sadness in their train. 
The brother and sister love of Paul 
and Florence Dombey is a touching 
pen picture. 

The child from the time of Dickens 
seems permanently introduced as a fac- 
tor in literature. It was from his in- 
centive that writers of all sorts began 
to model their small people. No male 
writer has given so many child-char- 
acters as Dickens. Thackeray has 
given us a few incidental touches and 
George Macdonald writes gracefully of 
youth and its pleasures. 

Maggie Tulliver stands out as one 
of the real children of everyday life, 
though George Eliot depicts her as a 
genius. It is the moral influence of 
the child that her woman’s perception 
sees and to which she tries to give utter- 
ance. 

Mrs. Browning has been called “ the 
poet-laureate of childhood.” That 
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passionate soul-throb, “ The Cry of the 
Children,” “The Deserted Garden ”’ 
and many other poems attest this most 
abundantly. 

Lord Tennyson’s “‘ The May Queen ” 
and “In the Children’s Hospital,” 
show he too can write on the beautiful 
and inspiring theme of childhood. 

Victor Hugo has written fully of the 
young. His suggestions are, many of 
them, supposed to be derived from his 
own family. 

Thackeray, in his delineation of 
Rawdon Crawley and Becky Sharpe 
with their infant son, has given one of 
the truest touches of nature. This 
realistic tendency of fiction gives ample 
opportunity to depict child-life. Em- 
erson and Bryant touch on child-life, 
and Whittier has his portrait of “ The 
Barefoot Boy.” 

Longfellow is associated with “ The 
Children’s Hour,” and “ The Hanging 
of the Crane.” “ Hiawatha ” is bright 
with child-life, while in Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter” Pearl plays an im- 
portant part. It is the personality of 
the child that all of these later writers 
recognize. 

Balzac was a sensitive child, little 
comprehended by his parents, which ac- 
counts for the fact that few writers 
have so well depicted the feelings of 
childhood. One notices this in “ The 
Lily of the Valley ” and “ Louis Lam- 
bert.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson understood 
children and excels in depicting them. 
Eugene Field’s name calls up imme- 
diately visions of child-life and child 
pleasures, which he shows us so beauti- 
fully in his inimitable children’s songs. 

No picture of life which does not in- 
clude children can be true to nature in 
the wide view of the elements which 
make up humanity. Both art and lit- 
erature have felt this. Childhood is, 
or ought to be, full of delight to all 
of us. It possesses unknown possibili- 


ties of pleasure. Women produce faith- 
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fully what men often regard as triviali- 
ties. 

Mrs. Burnett has given to the world 
real pictures of child-life. Her “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ” is a wonderful suc- 
cess. The truth is, we admire a boy 
who stands fearlessly and says: “ Are 
you the Earl? I’m your grandson, 
you know, that Mr. Havisham brought. 
I’m Lord Fauntleroy.” 

In John Strange Winter’s stories 
children are an important factor. 

Madame Sarah Grand, in “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” draws the picture of 
the two incorrigibles. They edify the 
Prince with the following song: “‘ Pap— 
Papa—Papa,” they sang, “ Papa says 
—that we—that we—that we are little 
devils; and so we are—we are—we are 
and ever shall be—world without end ” ; 
“Tam a chip,” Diavolo trilled exquis- 
itely; “I amachip.” “'Thou art a chip 
—thou art a chip,” Angelica responded. 
“We are both chips,” they concluded 
harmoniously—* chips of the old—old 
block; as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without 
end, amen.” 

Scores of other names will occur to 
the mind of every reader of current 
literature—names of writers who have 
left pen-pictures, sweet or quaint or 
queer in countless stories and songs of 
child-life. No list should lack the name 
of Ruth McEnery Stuart, while Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her “ Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” will live as an ex- 
quisite book of child-life. 

In the words of a recent writer, “The 
child has been added to the dramatis 
personae of modern literature and plays 
an important part.” Literature of this 
kind has a distinct and new form. The 
writers of to-day have found a deeper 
sense of life and a fine perception of 
the value of common forms. Litera- 
ture in which conceptions of childhood 
are embodied must necessarily stay, for 
child-life is part of the universal na- 
ture. 
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BY CHARLES HALL GARRETT 


AID Mr. Howard Pyle, “It is a 

bad sign when you are thoroughly 

satisfied with the work of your 
brush. It means your ideal is not 
higher than what you have accom- 
plished. The few illustrations by my- 
self that have best satisfied me have 
always proved the least popular. If 
you are dissatisfied with your best ef- 
forts, there is some hope for you.” 

Mr. Pyle, whose illustrative art has 
been familiar to the book-lover and 
reader of the most prominent maga- 
zines for over a quarter of a century, 
like Abbey, received little art education 
and that not in the ateliers of Paris, 
but in Philadelphia. Yet it was the 
influence of the Old World that nour- 
ished him. His parents in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware had wished him to fit 
himself for a collegiate course, but his 
mother discerning by his discouraging 
school reports that he preferred cover- 
ing his slate with drawings instead of 
algebraic figures and spending the long 
winter evenings lying before the wood 
fire, poring over the illustrations of 
back numbers of “ Punch,” suggested 
to his father that his one natural bent 
be fostered. So it was that young Pyle 
went to Philadelphia and for two years 
studied under Van der Weilen, an 
artist of no small repute, who had won 
a gold medal at Antwerp, and after- 
wards injuring his eyes, had come to 
America to instruct. 

“That was all the art education I 
ever received,” said Mr, Pyle, “ except 


a few weeks at the Philadelphia Acade- 
my, where I worked in the life class 
at the end of one pose. 

“The hardest thing for a student 
to do after leaving an art school, is to 
adapt the knowledge there gained to 
practical use—to do creative work, for 
the work at an art school is imitative. 
That is why so many go into portrait 
painting. When I left the art school 
I discovered, like many others, that I 
could not easily train myself to crea- 
tive work, which was the only practical 
way of earning a livelihood in art. Nor 
was there anything like the present 
field. Not discouraged, but being of- 
fered a position by my father in 
his leather business in Wilmington I 
availed myself of it and during my 
spare time created illustrations, stimu- 
lated my imagination and worked as- 
siduously on drawings I never sub- 
mitted. 

“ In 1876 I had the temerity to send 
a little verse called, ‘ The Magic Pill,’ 
with some outline drawings to ‘ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine’ which aftewards be- 
came the ‘ Century.’ It was accepted, 
and that was my start. Encouraged, 
I wrote a short fairy tale, and with it 
sent a silhouette drawing to ‘ St. Nicho- 
las.’ They also were accepted. Then 
I went to an island off the coast of 
Virginia, where roamed at will a breed 
of half-wild ponies. Once a year they 
were corraled and branded. I wrote an 
article about them and made some pen- 
cil drawings, which were redrawn; and 
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on its publication I felt my art was of 
some practical use. This was confirmed 
by Mr. Roswell Smith, who advised me 
through my father, who had dropped 
in at Scribner’s to inquire if an article 
of mine were acceptable, to come to New 
York. I took with me many letters of 
introduction. One was to Bayard Tay- 
lor, but I never used them, preferring 
to test my own ability without influ- 
ential backing. 

“In a little room in a boarding- 
house on Forty-eighth Street, which 
was then far uptown, kept by a Quaker- 
ess, 1 began. I devoted my time to odds 
and ends, wrote comics and fables and 
did pen and ink sketches. In a year I 
gained some foothold and then rented 
a studio in Thirty-second Street next to 
the Union Dime Savings Bank. ‘A 
Wreck in the Offing ’—picturi..g the 
warm interior of a life-saving station, 
a man bursting in with the storm to 
report a wreck, and men in south- 
westers—which covered a double page 
in ‘ Harper’s Weekly,’ really launched 
me. I asked Mr. Parsons for more 
work. From then till now I have had 
more than I can do. 

“TI do not believe in an artist taking 
a holiday—he loses something of appli- 
cation and steps from an atmosphere 
that is necessary to keep him up to the 
mark to one of idleness that, say what 
you will, leaves a derogatory impress. 
During the summer I work at Chadd’s 
Ford near the battle ground of the 
Brandywine, an historical and rural 
spot.” 

It is there that most of Mr. Pyle’s 
pupils followed him, to work in a barn 
or in the open air, and to gain from 
contact with a master, encouragement 
and advice. And here we have a story 
which shows the very human side of Mr. 
Pyle. He believes in encouraging 
American art. For a number of years 
he snatched a few hours a week from his 
work to criticise and instruct a large 
class at the Drexel Institute in Phila- 


delphia. Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, Miss Charlotte Harding, Miss 
Sarah S. Stillwell and a score of others 
who studied under him, as well as at the 
Academy of Fine Arts have since dis- 
tinguished themselves and are known as 
Pyle pupils. 

“But the journey to Philadelphia 
took too much of my time,” said Mr. 
Pyle, “ and the class was too large to 
give me satisfaction. I conceived the 
idea of helping young men of talent who 
could not afford an art education. To 
do so without pauperizing some, while 
taking money from others, I rent to 
twelve young men at a nominal figure, 
three studios adjoining mine in Wil- 
mington. They pay me nothing for in- 
struction, and I visit them twice a day; 
before I go to my studio and after lunch 
hour. Of course they must be able to 
pay their living expenses in town. Gen- 
erally after two years they become self- 
supporting. Often publishers send me 
work to distribute among my most 
capable pupils. I supervise such work, 
but they must conceive, and they them- 
selves do the illustrations. Every year 
I receive from two to three hundred 
letters from those desirous of attending 
my school. It matters not how far a 
pupil is advanced, when he comes to me 
he must begin at the bottom. My close 
criticism is apt to leave the impress of 
my style, but I do not desire this. I 
make every effort to encourage individ- 
ual vein and peculiarity, and gen- 
erally in a short time a pupil develops 
his own method of treatment, which, 
if practical and artistic, always lends 
a charm to an artist’s work. 

“ Discouragement? There is lack of 
satisfaction in every picture I do. In 
the first sketch, I take an infinite amount 
of pleasure. As I realize I cannot at- 
tain, what I vaguely imagine, discour- 
agement sets in. Then, also, I lose 
much of my enthusiasm in painting an 
illustration over three, four, sometimes 
half a dozen times, as is my custom. 
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My procedure is tedious but necessary 
to conscientious work. To me my first 
sketch is most important. A subject 
lies fallow in my mind often for three 
or four weeks. Gradually it takes 
form. Then before me appears my full 
conception. It is then I do my first 
sketch, from which I make it a rule 
never seriously to depart. It would 
mean nothing to another—a line for a 
piece of drapery, or for a wave of 
hair—but to me it presents the full 
illustration. Before selecting a can- 
vas, I may make a dozen sketches. A 
model is a last resort. I never work up 
an illustration from a model. It is only 
to be true to certain lines which it is 
impossible to carry in the memory, that 
I use a model at all. But the veins on 
a hand; the light on a finger-nail; the 
falls of a cloak from the shape of a 
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form, can only be positively accurate 
through the use of a model. After 
that I discard the model and refer en- 
tirely to my sketch. 

“ Art is illusive. But it is a chase 
worth undertaking, and is delectable 
employment to one whose mind, heart 
and eyes delight in the artistic and 
beautiful. But it is a mistaken idea 
that the life is an easy one, obedient 
only to inspiration, for as I have stated, 
to build up a picture means thought 
and work and much detail, and often 
becomes tiresome before its completion. 
As in other pursuits in life, one must 
discount the waning of enthusiasm, and 
remember that self-compelled applica- 
tion is most often the only royal road to 
success, which many often miss by a 
hair’s breadth, through a slight disin- 
clination to do absolutely their best.” 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood 


BY FOHNSON BRIGHAM 


ETWEEN the lines of Parkman’s sombre story 
B Of eager quest for gold and grewsome glory, 
The woman read a tale 
Of love, than even love of life more strong, 


Of right triumphant over every wrong, 
Of faith that could not fail ; 


Of woman’s tenderness, of manly daring, 

Of service ne’er for consequences caring. 
With her, in dreams, alone, 

The solitudes were temples where love walked, 

And God with man, in myriad voices, talked, 
And love e’er found his own. 
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The Voice That Was Sall 


BY LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


HE boy began by writing little 

poems about the earth and the 

sky and the sea and the stars, 
and he wrote them simply because he 
could not help it; he loved all these 
things and he loved to picture them in 
words. 

One day the great change came and 
he no longer wrote the little poems. 
Once after this he came upon them and 
they seemed things of the far ages. 
He smiled as he read them and laid 
them away tenderly. ‘“ They are the 
toys of my childhood,” he said. ‘“ Now 
I know the real stars and the real sea.” 
He did not care to write of those, only 
to gaze at them. 

So the boy grew to be a man and the 
man grew old in years, but he never 
wrote any more poems. 

Some who stood near him said, ‘* You 
are wasting your gift,” but he did not 
reply and the days passed on. 

Then the man died and close to his 
heart they found a little book. It was 


A Wish 
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slender, containing only a few leaves 
and on them was written: 

“TI thought I knew them at first, the 
things of the great out-doors and I 
loved to make songs about them; then I 
found that they were only songs them- 
selves but different from the others, be- 
cause they were alive and I ceased my 
work, and began to search for the great 
artist who had made them, saying— I 
will write no more until I have found 
Him. Often I have been near Him. 
I have heard His voice in the sea and 
watched the workings of His plans on 
the face of the earth. I have looked 
up into the stars and while their radi- 
ance saturates my soul I have known 
that He was there, but I have never seen 
Him. When that time comes, however, 
I will write a poem of Him—the All- 
Beautiful, the All-Knowing.’ ” 

Here the words ended abruptly, but 
while they read, the page moved as 
though an unseen hand was writing 
upon it. 


of Peace 
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IVE me a book, and an arbored nook 
With the soul of the wood imbued ; 
A vista of blue, the branches through; 
The forest music,—and solitude. 











How the Heroine Dresses 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


T is interesting to note how dress ap- 

peals to and is treated by different 

novelists—who see it as a touch of 
color on a picture, who as an indication 
of character. To some it is a subject 
to approach seriously and dilate upon 
with subdued delight; to others it is 
of small import, save in moments when 
it lends a last dazzling lustre to an al- 
ready irresistible heroine and precipi- 
tates the hero’s surrender. There are 
cases where it has been sternly ar- 
raigned: witness Podnycheff in “‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” who said he was at- 
tracted by the meretricious aids of 
“bangs, bustles and jerseys.” And 
there are cases where it has been sym- 
bolically used, as the wax pearls that 
encircled Sidonie’s throat in the Café 
Chantant were typical of the beauty 
and falseness of their wearer. 

The average male novelist is shy of 
the subject, treating it with an em- 
barrassed brevity. He only notices it 
when an arresting touch of color or cut 
of robe strikes his eye, or gives expres- 
sion to some personal characteristic. 
Marion Crawford in “ Mr. Isaacs” 
speaks of Katherine’s square-cut, black 
dinner dress, above which her white neck 
and golden-locked head rose in start- 
ling blondeness. Howells tells us that 
Lydia Blood’s best black silk, though 
made by a country dressmaker, had a 
certain style because she copied the 
fashion papers. The splendors of Tess 
D’Urbervilles’s yellow silk dressing- 
gown with its embroidered slippers to 


match were only of moment as a reve- 
lation of her fallen state. The metro- 
politan finish of Daisy Miller, in her 
gray gown, pressing her parasol 
against her side as she buttoned a long 
gray glove, is a point in the puzzling 
combination of elegance, sophistication 
and naiveté which made up that elusive 
young lady. 

This is the attitude of most mascu- 
line writers to a subject where fools 
may step in, but they openly fear to 
tread. Of their great predecessors 
Dickens almost entirely ignored dress. 
An allusion to the cherry-colored rib- 
bons of Dolly Varden, on the blue ha- 
biliments of David Copperfield’s first 
love were as far as he ventured in those 
esoteric mysteries. 

Thackeray, usually reticent, occa- 
sionally dropped his reserve, and 
painted his heroine in all the panoply 
of off-setting millinery. He was not 
often beguiled into such frivolity; but 
now and then admiration for such a 
splendid figure as Beatrix Esmond pre- 
sented on the night she walked down 
the stairs straight into Henry Es- 
mond’s heart, drew words of detailed 
description from his pen. And there is 
that unforgetable paragraph describ- 
ing Becky’s seductively charming ap- 
pearance in “ Vanity Fair ”—a para- 
graph that renders to admiration the 
fine, fastidious elegance of a well-dressed 
woman. In the light of innumerable 
candles she sat on a sofa covered with 
a pattern of gaudy flowers: 
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“ She was in a pink dress that looked 
as fresh as a rose; her dazzling white 
arms and neck were half covered with 
a thin, hazy scarf, through which they 
sparkled ; her hair hung in curls round 
her neck, one of her little feet peeped 
out from the crisp folds of the silk; 
the prettiest little foot, in the prettiest 
little sandal, in the finest silk stocking 
in the world.” 

When we turn to the women novelists 
we find in the strong ones an even se- 
verer reticence. The Brontés were very 
chary of allusions on the subject 
and George Eliot in her earlier days 
was almost as reserved. Only in the 
case of Hetty Sorrel did her pen now 
and then linger on the adornments 
with which the rustic beauty strove to 
enhance her charms. It may have been 
the masculine pseudonym that com- 
pelled her to this pose of indifference, 
or it may have been that her esthetic 
taste saw nothing worthy of descrip- 
tion in the middle-class life about her. 
When her fame lifted her into regions 
whence she could espy members of 
the fashionable world in their habits 
as they lived, she threw aside her re- 
serve and made of Gwendolen Harlath 
one of the best dressed women in 
fiction. 

This high bred, mettlesome creature 
is always completely and fastidiously 
stylish. Gwendolen never crosses the 
pages of the book that she does not 
bring with her a suggestion of that 
wealthy and well-garbed world where 
bodices always fit and skirts hang to 
perfection. At the mention of her 
“best hat ” we are conscious of some- 
thing triumphantly chic and yet indi- 
vidual. And at our first glimpse of 


her in the gambling hall as “ a naiad in 
sea-green robes and silver ornaments 
with a pale sea-green feather fastened 
in silver, falling back over her hair,” 
we feel the thrill of staring admiration 
that, had we been there in the flesh, 
would have undoubtedly fastened us to 
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the spot. Distinction is the keynote 
of her appearance. No woman in fic- 
tion suggests a more subtle combina- 
tion of physical beauty heightened by 
fitting apparel than she does in the in- 
terview with Klesmer, when, with the 
warm whiteness of her skin set off be- 
tween her light brown coronet of hair 
and her black, square-necked dress, she 
looked like a statue in black, white and 
tawny marble. 

Among the women writers there is 
no one of standing who spends quite 
as much space and adjectives on this 
subject as Ouida. Her taste is inclined 
toward a theatrical effectiveness, rather 
than a crisp smartness. She is noth- 
ing if not regal. Diamonds in her 
vocabulary grow as big as hazel nuts 
and pearls only come in ropes. When 
she says of a heroine “ Elle a du chien,” 
she says it derisively, having small re- 
spect for the up-to-date mondaine of 
small waist and high heels, hair rippled 
by artifice, and complexion bought of 
Piver. Robes of gorgeous simplicity 
fall sumptuously about her six-foot 
beauties. Though many have imi- 
tated her none have been able to paint 
in a glowing sentence the glories of 
tea-gowns of priceless lace, the gleam 
of huge diamonds on white necks, the 
costly magnificence of enveloping furs. 
There is an over-awing splendor about 
those patrician ladies of great height 
and matchless beauty who pace along 
marble terraces in robes of white velvet, 
or sweep their heavy trains of old-gold 
plush through the solemn halls of medi- 
eval castles. Pearls worn at the mar- 
riages of long dead sovereigns, dia- 
monds that were old when Maria Theresa 
was young, are the only jewels they 
condescend to wear. Modern fashion, 
with its pearl powder and rouge, its 
risqué jokes between puffs of cigarette 
smoke, its yellow-backed novels and 
unpaid dressmaker’s bills, is left to the 
ladies who make the beach gay at 
Trouville, and wear gowns of brown 
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holland and baptiste “ apotheosized by 
niello buttons, old lace, and genius.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward and Lucas 
Malet are the only other women novel- 
ists of high position who give much at- 
tention to dress. Mrs. Ward does not 
say as much about the matter as she 
once did. In the days of “ Robert 
Elsmere” she lingered with a dis- 
tinctly feminine unction over the adorn- 
ments in which Rose Leybourn took 
the field. Rose, in an ivory-white 
evening dress which showed her even 
whiter arms and neck, and on one shoul- 
der of which a bunch of dull blue feath- 
ers was fastened, was a picture that 
lingered in the memory. She did not, 
however, have that indescribable touch 
of style which distinguished the little 
artist that David Grieve loved. In her 
fawn-colored cloth jacket and hat 
crowned with violets, this advanced 
young woman was distinguished by a 
dainty trimness that no other heroine 
of Mrs. Ward’s possesses. She had 
that mysterious incommunicable art of 
dress which belongs to the Parisienne, 
the art which can lend a subtle grace to 
the tying of a bow, the placing of a 
rose-bud, the adjusting of a neck rib- 
bon. Eleanor, Mrs. Ward’s latest and 
most charming heroine, while she is 
grand dame to her finger tips, is not a 
person who is startlingly chic. She is 
a lady who is obviously a patron of the 
best dressmakers and most expensive 
milliners, rather than a woman who has 
original taste of her own in the select- 
ing and wearing of her clothes. 

Lucas Malet is, next to Ouida, the 
modern authoress most inclined to garb 
her characters in picturesque splendor. 
The pages of “ Sir Richard Calmady ” 
bear descriptions of gowns that are 
decidedly bizarre in their sensational 
unusualness. That sinister sorceress 
Heléne de Vallorbes goes to the tempt- 
ing of Sir Richard in a wonderful robe 
of sea-green silk, that floats and clings 
in cunning folds shot through with the 
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colors of moving currents. Later on 
she spreads snares for him in a golden 
brocade, and we see her meditating 
schemes of conquest in a bright blue 
poplin, which, when the train turns 
over, shows a scarlet silk lining. Kath- 
arine indicates the twilight sadness of 
her long widowhood by always appear- 
ing in sober grays, made rich with 
edges of fur, or garnishings of rare 
old lace. 

But the living authors who are most 
successful in investing their heroines 


’ with the fine, considered finish of women 


of fashion are men—Paul Bourget and 
W. H. Mallock. There is nothing ar- 
tistic or startling about the attire of the 
ladies who cross their pages. There 
are no sweeping trains of velvet or 
opera cloaks of white feathers, or ropes 
of pearls. Their women, like Gwen- 
dolen Harlath, are encompassed with 
the atmosphere of that world where the 
milliner is a priestess, the fitting-room 
a temple. 

It is hard to say which of the two is 
more accomplished in making his reader 
see and understand the indefinable 
tache of one of his exquisite mondaines, 
Bourget goes more into detail. He 
even ventures to peep into the mirror- 
lined boudoir and to hint at the mys- 
terious beauty of the filmy lingerie that 
lies amid sachets on shelves and in draw- 
ers. All the refined and cultured lux- 
ury with which the fashionable women 
of great cities surround themselves in- 
terests him as it did Balzac. He notices 
details of costume that usually escape 
men—the black satin slipper embroid- 
ered with the same jet butterflies which 
cross the dress and perch on the hat, 
the cache peignée of artificial orchids 
under the brim of the large-plumed 
hat, the fact that a woman, though still 
in the dark severity of out-door dress, 
has exchanged her shoes for high- 
heeled embroidered slippers. 

Mallock is not so particular in de- 
scription or so observant of detail. His 
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style is more a brilliant impressionism. 
He gives a touch here and there to his 
canvas and the assured worldly ele- 
gance of his female figures is as con- 
vincing to the reader as though he saw 
them before him in all their distracting 
daintiness. We hear briefly that Con- 
suelo Burton’s dinner dress was of 
creamy white lace with a bunch of 
scarlet berries in her hair and on her 
bosom, yet by some occult means—a 
word here, a phrase there—we realize 
the proud perfection of her appear- 


ance, the exclusive feminine fineness, — 


not only of the woman herself but of 
the apparel that clothed her. 

Of one of his heroines he says “ there 
was a subtle air about her of fastidious 
fashion,” and it is precisely this air 
that distinguishes each member of the 
galaxy of fair women he has drawn. 
There is no painstaking description of 
the component parts of their toilettes. 
But the gleam of a pointed varnished 
shoe from beneath a skirt, the crumpled 
softness of a girl’s pale gray, slightly 
soiled gloves, the handkerchief edged 
in brown to match the brown dress and 
hat, the broad crimson fan over which 
looks a melting dark eye are the things 
he depicts with a swift, unerring stroke 
which makes them real to the reader’s 
imagination. 

Bourget’s success in dressing his 
Parisiennes rises more from a trained 
observation than from an eye that de- 
lights in beauty, though it be but the 
beauty of a frilled parasol or a har- 
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monious blending of flowers on a hat. 
He describes a toilette of up-to-date 
smartness with the careful accuracy of 
a fashion paper. Ely de Carlsberg’s 
mauve silk veiled by pleated black chif- 
fon, with its toque to match, on which 
glitter two black wings sewn with pur- 
ple sequins, has the stamp of modern 
realism upon it. It reads as if the au- 
thor had seen it on such a woman in 
such a place and made a conscientious 
note of every detail. So with Madame 
de Tilliere in her tight-fitting gray 
satin ulster and her bonnet full of those 
little odds and ends, a bit of feather, 
a scrap of lace, an edge of fur, which 
made up the bonnets of fashionable 
ladies not so long ago. Madame de 
Moraines, revealed in her scarlet ball 
dress as she throws back her fur-lined 
cloak, is more in the impressionist style. 
But throughout the study of this poi- 
sonous and seductive woman, in whom 
dress had become a master passion, de- 
scriptions of clothes are sprinkled with 
a lavish hand. 

That the man’s heroines should be 
the better dressed, as tastefully as the 
woman’s and with a more realistic pre- 
ciseness is a humiliating circumstance. 
Is it but an example of how the male 
of the species may pluck out the heart 
of feminine mysteries when he makes up 
his mind to it? Or is it another proof 
of what some would have us believe, 
that even in her own field, the man— 
give him time and incentive—can dis- 
tance the woman? That is the question. 


To Thomas Chatterton 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, FR. 


UT of the mists thou cam’st, a winter’s sun 

That lives a moment ’midst the haunts of men, 

But finishes too soon its low-arched course,— 
And softly glides into the mists again. 
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VI 


The Apoito-naris Poets 


ENTLEMEN and—poets,” said 

Mark Twain, addressing the me- 

lodious Nine whom we had se- 
lected from the great crowd of poetical 
applicants for prosecution, “ after 
much consideration, in view of the 
heavy expense to the State, my col- 
leagues and myself have decided to dis- 
pense in your case with the ceremony 
of a formal trial, or trials. We have 
therefore had you brought up from 
your cells this afternoon to see if we 
cannot, so to speak, pool the charges 
against you, and thus get this ode-ous 
matter closed up without further delay. 
To this end we have hit upon a novel 
plan and one, I am certain, which will 
meet with your approval—we are going 
to let you try yourselves, or rather, each 
other. I am sure that is generous 
enough. Therefore, I invite any of 
you who may have charges to bring 
against one of your co-defendants to 
rise now and state them, in order 
that e 

This was as far as Mark Twain got 
in his speech—it was evident that he 
did not know the poetic nature. 

“TI accuse——” 

“TI accuse——” 

Every one of the Nine was on his 
feet, striving to gain a hearing for 
testimony against his rivals. It was as 
bad as Zola’s famous “ j’ 





j’accuse ” letter. 
“* Silence!” roared the officers in at- 
tendance, and at last quiet was restored. 


“Whew! They’re without reason, if 
not without rhyme!” sighed Mark 
Twain. ‘Look here, Herford, this 
will never do. If we let these poets 
loose against each other, we'll have a 
free fight first thing we know. Did you 
ever see such jealousy? What do you 
advise? ” 

‘“* Try the other plan,” said Herford. 

* Poets and—gentlemen,” said the 
presiding judge, turning toward the 
accused, “‘ I had no idea it was as bad 
as this. The Nine doesn’t seem to be 
very strong on team work this after- 
noon. I am afraid we shall have to 
change our tactics. Instead, therefore, 
of having you testify against each 
other, I shall give out a theme for you 
to exercise your poetic genius upon, and 
we shall then leave it to you to judge 
each other on the strength of your pro- 
ductions. Have you all pencils and 
paper? ” 

** May it please the court,” said Sted- 
man, rising, “as dean of American 
poetry and author of ‘ A Pathology of 
Poets Whom I Know,’ I must protest 
against this undignified proceeding. It 
is not in keeping with our position as 
seers and vates. As Overseer, I speak 
for the great body of more modest fol- 
lowers of Apollo——” 

“ Self-knowledge is the beginning of 
all wisdom,” murmured Herford. 

“‘ These proceedings tend to make us 
ridiculous in the public eye. They are 
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the outcome, moreover, of the jealousy 
of a single member of this court, whose 
mediocre verse I omitted from my 
Mythology. Otherwise——” 

As the Overseer, who was evidently 
laboring under great excitement, looked 
directly at me while delivering this de- 
nunciation, there could be no doubt who 
was the “ single ” member alluded to. 

“ Mr. Stedman,” I said, interrupt- 
ing, “I am not in your Zoology, it is 
true; although I should be there, if only 
under the head of Gnu. You smile, 
but allow me to inform you that I have 
just discovered a distant relationship 
between our families. My great-great- 
great-great grandfather was engaged 
for a short while to one of your ances- 
tors. What have you to say now?” 

“ Oh, that puts an entirely different 
face on the matter, doesn’t it?” cried 
the Verse-Broker. ‘“ You may rest as- 
sured that you will be liberally repre- 
sented in the next edition of my ‘ Pa- 
thology.’ Permit me to retract all that 
I said before I learned of this important 
fact.” 

Therewith he sat down, and began 

to sharpen his pencil. 
* And now,” said Mark Twain, gazing 
around the circle, “ a compromise hav- 
ing been effected between the Gnu and 
the Obsolete, we will proceed with the 
test. If you are all ready, I will give 
out the theme on which you are to write 
your poems.” 

“One moment,” cried Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. “ I'd like to sit next 
to somebody beside Mr. Markham. 
He’s been copying my style too closely 
of late, as it is.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Wilcox,” said 
Mark Twain indulgently, “I have no 
doubt you can find a place between 
Father Tabb and Sir Alfred Austin.” 

*“ Excuse me!” cried Father Tabb, 
rising, “ did not this lady write ‘ Poems 
of Passion’? ” 

“Well, what of that?” said the 
Poetess, bridling. 
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“If your honors please,” said the 
Tonsured Lyrist, addressing the court, 
“those poems, it is true, were written 
long ago, but there are some things, 
like the sun, which take centuries to 
cool off. I must, therefore, beg our 
sister Erato to find some _ other 
place.” 

“Very well,” said the great Jour- 
nalist, with cutting dignity, “ Erato 
and Terpsichore never did get on well 
together.” 

So saying, the single female repre- 
sentative of the muses present swept 
to a chair between Bliss Carman and 
Clinton Scollard and sank majestically 
into it. 

“Sir Alfred,” said the Father of 
quatrains and sextets, drawing out a 
small red book and extending it toward 
Tennyson’s successor, as though it had 
been a snuff-box, “will you try a 
Tabblet? ” 

** What are they good for?” 

“ Sir!” cried the instructor in Eng- 
lish grammar, evidently misunderstand- 
ing the question. 

* Oh, I don’t mean how bad are they! 
I mean what complaint are they good 
for?” 

“ Ah, that’s different!” said the 
mollified Grammarian. “I can assure 
you they are excellent for insomnia.” 

“Give me one!” eagerly cried the 
Laureate, seizing the book. “I lie 
awake nights thinking up rhymes for 
such words as ‘ window’ and ‘ astrin- 
gent.’ It is terrible!” 

“Sh!” cried Madison Cawein im- 
patiently, “ you disturb my mood. Of 
course I cannot expect minor poets to 
understand the necessity for mood, but 
you might respect my feelings, even if 
you cannot comprehend them.  Sir- 
rah!” 

“ At this point the irrepressible Her- 
ford propounded one of his perennial 
riddles. 

“ What is the difference,” he asked, 
leaning across in front of Mark Twain, 
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“ between Elisha and Sir Alfred Aus- 
tin? ” 

* That’s beyond me,” I said. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ Elisha 
could do nothing without the mantle of 
his predecessor, whereas Austin can do 
nothing with the mantle of his.” 

* Herford,” I said, “ Pll give you a 
better riddle than that. What is the 
difference between Alfred Tennyson 
and Austin? ” 

“T haven’t time to tell you,” said 
Herford. 

“Well, Vl tell you. Tennyson 
gained fame by ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ and 
Austin by ‘ Morte d’Alfred.’ ” 

“ Look here,” said Mark Twain with 
a half-smile, “ you two think you’re 
very witty, don’t you? Now, I’ll give 
you a riddle myself. How do we know 
that Delilah was a warmer proposition 
than Sappho? Give it up? Well, by 
Sapphic remains Bliss Carman was fired 
to produce graphic refrains, but with 
‘Delilah’ Mrs. Wilcox rendered regis- 
ters superfluous.” 

* With all due respect to the court,” 
said the author of “ Poems of Fashion,” 
rising, and speaking with hardly con- 
trolled emotion, “I must protest against 
this constant reference to my early, 
immature verse. Am I to be judged 
by it alone, to the exclusion of my later 
and riper work for the ‘ Journal’? 
Why does no one refer to that? ” 

“From a feeling of mistaken con- 
sideration, madam,” said Mark Twain. 
“ However, have patience, all things 
come to a waitress.” 

** And now, gentlemen and lady,” we 
have lost entirely too much time over 
preliminaries. Are you ready to begin 
your poems? Very well, I will tell you 
what you are to write on—A Blank 
Sheet of Paper. You may have half 
an hour for your work. No, Mr. Sher- 
man, I can answer no questions. You 
must follow your own judgment in the 
matter.” 

So saying, Mark Twain drew out his 
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watch and laid it on the table before 
him, so as to control the time. Then 
he picked up a collection of the Over- 
seer’s Poems and began idly turning 
the leaves, with an amused, indulgent 
expression. But suddenly this gave 
place to a puzzled, wondering look, and 
the author of “Tom Sawyer” began 
anxiously to count on his fingers while 
his lips murmured the printed words. 

“ Say, look here, there’s something 
the matter with this second verse—it 
won’t scan, that et cetera seems out of 
place. The first verse is all right, but 
see what you can make out of the 
second.” 

“ It’s too much for me,” I said, after 
having tried my ingenuity on “ Wild 
Winds Whistle.” “ But wait a mo- 
ment, doubtless the Overseer will help 
us. I see he’s writing his poem with a 
metronome.” 

It was true—the great Verse-Broker 
had set up before him an instrument 
such as students of music use, and he 
was now evidently testing the verse he 
had just written, to see if the metre 
was correct. Without doubt he would 
be able to explain away the seeming 
difficulty of the “et cetera.” Indeed, 
with the aid of his instrument, he 
might even show us how to read in some 
sort of metrical fashion “ The Old Love 
and the New.” Still, there are limita- 
tions even to the virtues of a metro- 
nome. 

“Yes, Father Tabb,” said Mark 
Twain at the moment when an exclama- 
tion of delight announced that the 
Laureate had discovered the long- 
sought-for rhyme for “ astringent,” 
“time is nearly up; only half a minute 
more and you may read your quatrain. 
Time! No, no, Mr. Cawein, you must 
stop writing, time’s up!” 

“ Yes, but I didn’t get started until 
the last five minutes, these minor poets 
disturbed my mood.” 

In a truly Christian spirit that re- 
fuses to resent unkind remarks, the 
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priest of Apollo leaned over and held 
out his little red book to the indignant 
author of “ Blooms on the Berry.” 

“Try a Tabblet,” he said, “ they’re 
good for moodiness.” 

Without deigning to reply, the Blue 
Grass Poet turned his chair so as to be 
forced no longer to have his mood dis- 
turbed even by the sight of a minor 
poet. 

** And now, Father Tabb,” said Mark 
Twain, “ suppose you begin. There’s 
no use in putting off a necessary visit 
to the dentist’s. No, you needn’t rise; 
we'll leave that to your poem.” 

* Ahem!” began the Miniature Lyr- 
ist. “In the short space of half an 
hour I have produced two lovely quat- 
rains. I have been especially happy 
to-day eg 

“Speak for yourself, John,” said 
Herford, half-audibly. 

“Shall I read them aloud, your 
honor? ” 

“ Well, one at a time,” said Mark 
Twain. “I’m a homeopathist myself, 
and believe in small doses. I think, 
though, we are all in good health and 
able to meet the shock, so go ahead.” 

“ My first quatrain,” said the author 
of the little red book, “ I entitle 





“THe SEA TO THE Moon. 


“T take thy kiss, but cannot come 
To claim thee for my bride; 
My love see in the deaf and dumb, 
Blind swelling of my tide. 


Isn’t that a gem? ” 

* Well, said Mark Twain, “ it seems 
more like a case of prenatal ophthalmia. 
However, let’s have the other verse and 
get it over as quick as possible.” 

“The second quatrain is a com- 
panion piece to the first,” explained the 
Poet, and hence bears the appropriate 
title, 
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“'THEe Moon To THE SEa. 


** Thou’rt sore-afflicted, I allow, 
And moon-struck on my face; 
Yet I will be thy bride, for thou 
Wilt keep thy proper place. 


There, how is that for a beautiful hom- 
ily on marriage? ” 

“Tt’s written rather from _ the 
woman’s standpoint, isn’t it?” said 
Herford—*‘ for thou wilt keep thy 
proper place.’ ” 

“ Why, is there any other standpoint 
in American poetry? ” asked the Gram- 
marian in astonishment. ‘“ That is, if 
you want to gain admittance into the 
best magazines? ” 

*T see you know your trade,” said 
Mark Twain. ‘“ However, we haven’t 
time for further discussion of this in- 
teresting and remunerative question. 
Hand up your quatrains, please. That’s 
it! Dll mark them Exhibits A and B, 
respectively. Stamps for return are 
unnecessary. And now, Sir Alfred, we 
will take up your case. Have you writ- 
ten a poem? ” 

“ Of course I have,” said the English 
Bard, with a superior smile. “ It’s my 
business to write poems on all occasions, 
appropriate and inappropriate.” 

“ Well, let’s hear it,” said Mark 
Twain. “ As you didn’t have time to ° 
polish it, it may not be so bad, after 
all.” 

Immediately the Laureate assumed 
the attitude of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide in the battle of the singers at the 
Wartburg. 

“One moment!” cried Herford ner- 
vously. ‘ This has nothing to do with 
Dr. Jameson’s raid, has it? I don’t 
think I could stand another raid so soon 
after the Boer War.” : 

“ Sir!” said the Dioscuros with great 
dignity, “I hear you are an English- 
man by birth yourself. Surely, then, 


” 


you do not presume to question the 
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propriety of anything which England 
may do, no matter what it may be? 
Thank Heaven, my position does not 
permit me to!” 

* “© Well,” said Herford, “ there’s one 
piece of English injustice I never can 
get over—they don’t buy my books over 
there as well as the Americans do. How 
is it with yours? ” 

“Your honor,” stiffly replied the 
Official Lyrist, “‘ there are some things 
I prefer not to discuss, among others, 
critics and sales. With the court’s per- 
mission, however, I will read my poem 
on 


* A Buank Piece or Paper. 


* I often sit before a vacant page, 
With vacant mind, 
And wonder for a very age 
What shall I find; 
But every time at last I write the self- 
same thing— 
A sonnet to the King. 


*“Oft in the past before the King was 
crowned, 
I'd try to write, 
And likewise then upon the page I 
found, 
When came the night, 
That, willy-nilly, I had writ what all 
have seen— 
A sonnet to the Queen. 


**O, ye who are not Lau-re-ates, think 
not 
My place a snap, 
For I must write a verse upon the 
spot, 
Whatever hap; 
Indeed, as Poet Laureate where had I 
‘ bean ’— 
Without the King and Queen! ” 


“That’s good, Sir Alfred,” said 
Mark Twain, when the great represen- 
tative bard of the Anglo-Saxon race 
had finished—“ especially the closing 
lines : 
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** * Indeed, as Poet Laureate, where had 
I “ bean ”— 
Without the King and Queen!’ 


There’s a deep, double truth in what 
you say.” 

“ Thank you,” said Tennyson’s suc- 
cessor, evidently flattered. 

“ And now, Sir Alfred,” said Mark 
Twain, taking the poem just read and 
marking it: “ Rejected; not returned 
for lack of postage *—“ there is one 
question I should like to ask you: why 
do you treat Kipling so badly? ” 

“Why, what do you mean, your 
honor? ” cried the Laureate in surprise. 
“ T have always tried to treat Mr. Kip- 
ling most graciously.” 

“ Ah, Sir Alfred, it is not always the 
willful stabs which hurt the most! In 
the case of the great poet who came so 
near being from India-na, you have 
shown a painful lack of consideration 
towards a brother writer, by publishing 
on numerous occasions a poem follow- 
ing one by him on the same subject 
and which showed him up in such piti- 
ful light by contrast. It was not kind 
of you, Sir Alfred.” 

“Your honor,” said the greatest of 
the laureates since Tennyson, “ you 
hold me responsible for something over 
which I have no control. Am I answer- 
able for an unfair division of talents? 
Is it my fault if Kipling’s ‘ Reces- 
sional’ looks like mere dross beside my 
poem on the occasion of the Jubilee? 
Or if the ‘ Coronation Ode’ of Mr. 
Carman yonder is put into the shade by 
the efforts of a more gifted mind? I 
am sorry for these gentlemen, and for 
others, as William Watson, but I could 
not teach them to write as I do, even 
were I to try. I am glad, however, to 
have had a chance to answer thus pub- 
licly those who, from time to time, have 
brought charges against me of unchari- 
tableness toward poets of a lesser rank. 
Have I replied to your satisfaction, 
sir?” 
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“ Entirely, Sir Alfred,” said Mark 
Twain. ‘“ Moreover, I must thank you 
for the happy expression ‘ poets of a 
Jesser rank.’ That one phrase sums up 
the whole question in a nutshell. You 
may sit down, Sir Alfred. Place aux 
dames! And now, Mrs. Wilcox, we 
should like to listen to your produc- 
tion.” 

Instantly the author of “ Chlorine 
and Other Acids ” was on her feet, with 
a great bundle of manuscript. 

“ One moment! ” cried Mark Twain, 
in frightened tones, “ how many poems 
have you there? ” 

“ Seventeen, your honor. But I was 
only going to read sixteen of them.” 

** Good heavens! You don’t mean to 
say you wrote all of those in half an 
hour? ” 

* Why, of course. I never take over 
five minutes for a poem, at the outside.” 

“T have been told that, Mrs. Wil- 
cox,” said Mark Twain, “ but hitherto 
I have refused to believe it. From the 
internal evidence of your verse I de- 
clared you must spend at least seven 
minutes on it. However, time presses. 
I am sorry, therefore, that I shall have 
to limit you to one poem.” 

“Has your honor any objection to 
my selling the other sixteen to the 
‘ Journal ’? ” 

* Well, no, I guess not. 
Anthony Comstock agrees.” 

The Poetess made no reply, further 
than disdainfully to raise her eyebrows. 

“Shall I read my selection?” she 
asked with dignity. 

“If you please, madam.” 

*T call my poem 


That is, if 


* ConVERSION. 


‘Were I borne from the realm of this 
worldly sphere, 
To the gates of the city of gold, 
Did the portals open as I drew near, 
Like the leaves of a book unrolled ; 
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Did the angels come in a welcoming 
crowd, 
With praise for my work below— 
I would pause to ask in a voice loud 
Ere I passed through the gates 
aglow: 
‘ Give heed to a word from a pilgrim’s 
lip, 
Who asks but the simple facts— 
Has your city municipal ownership, 
And the wonderful single tax?’ 


** Were the answer ‘ No!’ I would beat 
retreat, 
With a heart bowed down with care, 
But I would not enter that city’s 
street, 
Though I knew Mr. Hearst was 
Mayor. 


“Were I borne below on a scorching 
wind, 
To the gates of the hinges hot, 
To the terminus of the souls who’ve 
sinned, 
To the fire that consumeth not; 
Did the portals ope with a blast of 
fire, 
And a shriek from the toasting- 
fork, 
Did a voice announce that I might 
retire 
To the town that is called New 
York— 
I would not turn back with a blanch- 
ing lip, 
I’d call for the vital facts: 
‘Has your city municipal ownership, 
And the wonderful single tax? ’ 


“ Were the answer ‘ Yes!’ I would 
scorn retreat, 
I would heed no shrieks nor flare 
But I’d boldly enter that awful street, 
Though I knew Mr. Low was 
Mayor.” 


There was silence in the room when 
the Poetess ceased. Every one, despite 
the pangs of jealousy, realized that we 
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had just listened to a masterpiece; si- 
lence was the tribute paid to genius. 

“ Look here,” said Mark Twain in a 
professional whisper, “ we can’t con- 
demn this woman to the Guillotine. 
You remember what a New York judge 
recently said in regard to the supreme 
difficulty of deciding when the dividing 
line has been passed. There’s only one 
thing we can do—set her free.” 

“ Ask Herford what he thinks,” I 
suggested. 

“ Well,” said the author of “* The 
Bashful Earthquake,” “ personally I 
am in favor of the Belgian method of 
open-air treatment. We might try it, 
anyhow.” 

“ Madam,” said Mark Twain, ad- 
dressing the great Journalese Poetess, 
“in view of the remarkable poem which 
you have just read, the court believes 
that the cause of humanity will be bet- 
ter advanced by granting you condi- 
tional freedom and the opportunity to 
go about your customary occupations, 
than it would be by condemning you to 
the Guillotine. Therefore, you may 
withdraw and take your sixteen poems 
down to Newspaper Row. The court 
will be interested to learn what you re- 
ceive for them per line. Mr. Carman, 
we will now take up your case, and see 
whether your prayer to Nature has been 
granted, 


“*¢ Make me over in the morning 
From the rag-bag of the world.’ 


Will you kindly read your poem? ” 

“* May it please the court,” said Car- 
man, brushing the hair from his eyes, 
“TI wish it distinctly understood that I 
reserve the copyright in this poem. I 
shall later include it in ‘ The Pipes of 
Pan.’ ” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mark Twain, 
“ that is a matter between yourself and 
your Maker. However, let’s have the 
poem.” 

Gracefully crossing his legs, the 
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Canadian Bard began in deep, resonant 
voice : 


* Pan AMERICANUS. 


* * Who did this thing? ’ I cried, 
Startled and horrified, 
As on Great Pan one day, 
Bedight in man’s array, 
I chanced within the wood, 
And speechless then I stood: 
His beard, alas! had gone, 
Clean shaven from his chin, 
The trousers he had on 
Flapped loose around the shin, 
From sight were hid his horns 
By hat of silk, O Muse! 
Doubtless for fear of thorns 
His feet were cased in shoes ; 
While on his fingers deft, 
Which one the pipe had played, 
As though of sense bereft, 
Here in this lonely glade, 
A pair of gloves I saw, 
’Gainst every sylvan law, 
Which makes the kids his care, 
But not as gloves to wear. 
I gazed into his eye, 
I heard his hopeless sigh, 
And then I asked again: 
‘What vandal band of men 
Maltreated thee, Great Pan?’ 
He sighed: ‘ "T'was not a man, 
It was the women who 
Comprise the Christian U— 
Nion, the Temp’rance crew ; 
They dressed me thus because 
They said the Union’s laws 
Proclaimed the sacred cause 
Of prim propriety, 
And hence it might not be 
That I, sans cloth or feather, 
In just the altogether, 
Should roam the woods at will. 
Alas! ’—his voice grew still— 
‘ Alas!’ he feebly said— 
Great Pan was dead!” 


Like the waves of sound from an or- 
gan, the tones of the great Panopticon 
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Poet continued to echo through the hall 
after his voice had ceased. Could there 
be the shadow of a doubt that we had 
listened to the greatest effort of the 
gifted singer? It was evident that 
Mark Twain was deeply impressed. 

* Mr. Carman,” he said, without con- 
sulting Herford or myself, “ were the 
court alone concerned in this question, 
I should offer unconditional freedom to 
the man capable of writing ‘ Pan Amer- 
icanus.” But it is my duty to think 
also of your welfare. You may go, sir, 
but remember one thing—the ven- 
geance of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. They killed Pan, you 
know, for a much less offense. What 
do you say?” 

** With the court’s permission,” said 
the bard, visibly turning pale, “ I pre- 
fer the Guillotine. Earth holds no 
furies like the Temperance Union.” 

“ T think you are wise, Mr. Carman,” 
said Mark Twain. ‘“ We will now take 
up the case of one Frank Deemster 
Sherman. I never heard the name be- 
fore, but it sounds as though Hall Caine 
had written it, all right.” 

Herford plucked the sleeve of the 
presiding judge and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

“ What!” exclaimed Mark Twain, 
“is this Felix Carmen? ” 

“That is my nom de guerre, your 
honor,” said the accused. 

* Are you Carmen Sylva, too? ” 

“Why, no, your honor, Carmen 
Sylva is the queen of Roumania!” 

* Well, I didn’t know who else you 
might be, since you have simply turned 
Bliss Carman’s name into Latin. You 
write facetious verse a good deal, I am 
told? ” 

“I take it seriously, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Happy Song,” con- 
tinued the presiding judge, “ there is 
one truth you should bear in mind: in 
the phrase a ‘ poet who amuses ’ the a of 
amuses is an alpha privative—a ‘ poet 
without the muses.’ I think the world 
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will see the force of my contention when 
I read this little quatrain by Felix Car- 
men which recently appeared in one of 
New York’s leading weeklies: 


* Love’s GIFT. 


“Daybreak and song and rose and 
star,— 
All of these things to me you are. 
You are a garden sweet conferred 
By love upon a poet-bird.” 


* And now, Mr. Poet-Bird, the court 
would like to see what you have hatched 
out in the last half-hour. Give us a 
sample of your fledglings.” 

“ With the court’s permission,” said 
Carmen Sylva’s namesake, “ I will read 
my little verse. I call it 
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* A Catcu-as-Catcu-Can. 


“If any thought 
You can divine 
In line 
Of mine, 
Be sure ’tis naught 
I ever sought 
By word or sign 
Thus to express— 
I here confess 
How came it there: 
My secrétaire 
Is débonnaire, 
And careless, too, 
And oftentimes 
She writes my rhymes 
Askew. 
And thus you see 
How it must be 
That I 
Have seemed to sing 
A thoughtful thing— 
Oh my!” 


“* Has any one any remark to make 
upon the poem we have just been privi- 
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leged to hear? ” asked Mark Twain at 
the close of the wrestling-bout. 

Silence. 

* Sit down, Mr. Sherman,” said the 
presiding judge, sadly. ‘“ Even with- 
out the testimony of an alienist, I now 
understand your desire for an alias. 
Sit down, sir, and be thankful for the 
court’s leniency. Why, at this rate, 
we will soon be taking official notice of 
such offenders as Miss Thomas and Mrs. 
Sangster and Miss Guiney. And now, 
Mr. Cawein, perhaps we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing from you. What 
have you garnered in the fields of 
song? ” 

_ “ May it please the court,” said the 
Blue Grass Warbler, rising, “I must 
beg the indulgence of the court. I 
sought to write something, but the pres- 
ence of these minor poets so disturbed 
my mood that I was unable to produce 
anything worthy of my great reputa- 
tion. Indeed, it is conceivable that Mr. 
Markham, or even Mr. Carman, in a 
happy moment might have equalled the 
inferior stuff which I herewith destroy.” 

So saying, the great Louisville Poet 
tore down and across the sheet of paper 
which he held in his hand. What had 
the world lost thereby? 

An exclamation of horror came from 
the lips of every one present—but too 
late. 

* Mr. Cawein,” said Mark Twain, 
“IT wonder whether you realize the 
crime you have committed against pos- 
terity? Had Rossetti not rescued his 
poems from the grave of his wife, the 
loss would have been trivial in compari- 
son to ours. Indeed, sir, I feel as John 
Stuart Mill must have felt when he 
learned that his servant had destroyed 
the manuscript of Carlyle’s ‘The French 
Revolution.’ Sit down, Mr.’ Cawein, 
and ponder the enormity of your act.”’ 

For a moment Mark Twain paused 
to recover control of his voice. 

* And now, Mr. Scollard,” he said, 
addressing the ex-Professor, “it is a 
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relief to turn to a poet without mood. 
What have you produced by the aid of 
your dictionary of archaic words? ” 

“* May it please the court,” said the 
author of “ Bills of Song,” “ I will read 
aloud my contribution. I call it 


* A BALLADE oF OpsoLete Worps. 


“* Bourgeon’s a word that few have seen, 
Hence ’tis a word that I often use, 
Look in the cal-e-pin what it may 
mean, 
Delie and sweet is the lyric muse; 
Hark to a simple and useful ruse, 
Lyrists all of the flowers and birds: 
Fear ye editors may refuse?— 
Sprinkle your verse with obsolete 
words. 


“ Bards, they say, are but poets lean, 
Hence to you it is doubtless news 
That in the days of the Virgin Queen 

‘ Bards ’ was made in the court and 
mews 
Service to do for the reds and blues, 
Trappings gay of the equestrian 
herds— 
Fear ye editors may refuse ?— 
Sprinkle your verse with obsolete 
words. 


* Sing of your love as Anne or Jean, 
Laura, Magda, as you may choose, 
Call her Clara or Imogene, 
Make her German or eke Toulouse ; 
Give her.the measles or even blues, 
Let her delight in whey and curds— 
Fear ye editors may refuse ?— 
Sprinkle your verse with obsolete 
words. 


L’Envot. 


** Hence, O Poets, ye cannot lose, 
Sing ye of rational roots or 
surds— 
Never an editor can refuse, 
If sprinkled your verse with obso- 
lete words. 
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There, what do you think of that, sir? ” 
asked the Poet proudly. 

“ Mr. Scollard,” said Mark Twain, 
“ that is a most valuable contribution to 
autobiographic literature; it is in line 
with the ‘confessions’ which are so 
much in fashion at the present moment 
—‘sprinkle your verse with obsolete 
words.’ It is quite superfluous to say, 
Physician, take thy own medicine. 

* And now, Mr. Markham, we should 


like to see what you have dug up with ° 


your little hoe. I hope it is not a 
cereal.” 

“ May it please the court,” said the 
Lochinvar of poetry, rising, “ it would 
be folly to expect me to produce a mas- 
terpiece in half an hour—I do not write 
for the ‘ Journal,’ I write for ‘ Suc- 
cess.’ However, even thus hurriedly, I 
have managed to mint a few golden 
lines, in the manner of Keats in the cot- 
tage of Burns. I entitle my fragment 
* Prolegomena to Sisterhood.’ ” 

“To Sisterhood, Mr. Markham? ” 
cried Mark Twain. ‘ Why, I thought 
Brotherhood was your long suit?” 

** So it was, your honor, until lately. 
But there wasn’t enough money in 
Brotherhood, so I thought I’d try Sis- 
terhood, it’s the thing that pays in this 
country. Look at Van Dyke and Win- 
ston Churchill r 

“Mr. Markham!” cried Mark Twain 
sternly, “ confine your remarks, please, 
to the subject in hand. Moreover, as 
to your poem on Sisterhood, we cannot 
possibly permit you to read it thus semi- 
publicly, and thereby hasten still fur- 
ther the effeminizing work in which are 
engaged the two gentlemen whom you 
just cited.” 

“Oh, just a line or two on women, 
your honor!” begged Markham. “I 
have some choice ones 








*¢* Throughout all Heav’n to its last 
rung 
There is no shape more beautiful 
than this— 
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More many-tongued and liberal of 
its speech— 

More filled with horror at the face of 
Truth— 

More fraught with menace to our 
literature—’ ” 


“Silence!” cried the presiding 
judge, sharply bringing down his 
gavel. “TI am sorry, Mr. Markham, 
but despite the truth of your lines, I 
cannot allow you to read them. I have 
no doubt, however, that you can sell 
them to the ‘ Ladies’ Home Journal.’ I 
think, though, I’d enclose return post- 
age, if I were you. 

“Now, Mr. Stedman, last but not 
least, we will take up your case. As 
dean and Overseer of American poetry, 
of course you have produced something 
worthy of your reputation—that is not 
asking too much for half an hour’s 
work, I am sure. May we have the 
pleasure of hearing your muse? ” 

* May it please the court,” said the 
great Verse-Broker, rising and brush- 
ing his flowing beard to right and left 
over his shoulder, “ I have here a sample 
of spring verse, selling at 1614, sealed 
and delivered to buyer. What am I bid 
for it? There has been nothing like it 
in the market since I published my early 
poems in 1860. Any freshman in the 
country can duplicate it without notice. 
Going, goin + 

*“ Come, Mr. Stedman,” caid Mark 
Twain, “ we can’t buy a pig in a poke. 
Let’s have a sample of your wares. The 
court will protect you during the read- 
ing.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the Overseer, 
*‘ T will risk it under the court’s protec- 
tion. My poem is called 





“ Nora, Me Honey. 


“ Nora, me honey, the baby’s awake, 
I beg you, me darlin’, get up for my 
sake ; 
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The moth in his silent, soft circle of 
flight 

Has managed to get himself into the 
light, 

And now he has fluttered to Johnny’s 
white bed 

And settled himself on our darlin’s 
bald head ; 

The voice of the child is the voice of 
the mére— 

O Nora, me honey, you’re losin’ your 
hair! 


“Nora, me honey, the rolls that ye 

made 

They rise with the dawn, like the 
birds in the glade; 

And so when I ate them I’m up sure 
as fate, 

For, darlin’, they don’t rise till after 
they’re ate. 


Say, that doesn’t sound right, does it? 
There was something the matter with 
that metronome, confound it! 


“I love you as much as I did on the 
morn, 
Nora, me honey, ye trod on me corn. 
The cost of plain livin’ in modern 
New York— 
O Nora, me honey, why did we ever 
leave Cork! 


“T’ll have to give it up!” cried the 
Overseer in despair. “ The metronome 
didn’t keep time. It’s too bad, too, it 
is such a fine poem otherwise! ” 

“Well, Mr. Stedman,” said Mark 
Twain consolingly, “ there’s one com- 
fort—it’ll fit into your collected poems 
much better as it is than if the metro- 
nome had been in perfect order. 

“And now, gentlemen,” continued 
the presiding judge, addressing the ac- 
cused collectively, “ you have had op- 
portunity, I will not say enjoyed oppor- 
tunity, to judge of the gravity of each 
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other’s offences; it is for you to decide 
whether they are of such a nature as to 
deserve the guillotine. Paper is before 
you, so let each one of you write down 
on a slip the names of his seven col- 
leagues and of himself, and then mark 
opposite each name a cross or circle, 
according as you vote for death or ac- 
quittal. The majority for or against 
will decide in each case. Proceed, 
please, to vote.” 

In expectation of the delay common 
to deliberations of life and death, I 
picked up one of the volumes on the 
table; but hardly had I read the initial 
poem before Mark Twain’s voice broke 
the silence, instructing the court offi- 
cials to collect the votes. Thus quick 
are poets to condemn each other! 

** T see it will not be necessary for the 
court to count the votes,” announced 
the presiding judge after having 
glanced at the eight slips. “I take 
great pleasure, gentlemen, in informing 
you that you are all condemned to the 
guillotine by the overwhelming vote of 
seven to one in each case. Who pos- 
sibly could have been the person to cast 
that one vote? Officers, remove the 
prisoners, we will not sentence them 
until next week.” 

Without a word of protest, the eight 
guilty poets rose and filed out of the 
room with their keepers. Indeed, their 
faces showed the delight which they 
experienced at the downfall of their ri- 
vals, a feeling which completely swal- 
lowed up grief at their own fate. 

When the last one had vanished, I 
picked up one of the voting lists and 
unfolded it. 

“ Why, what’s this? ” I cried—“ here 
are nine votes on this paper, and two 
are for the acquittal of the Overseer! 
What does that mean? ” 

“ Well,” said Herford, “I guess it 
means that the metronome got in a vote, 
too.” 








The Girl in the Book 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


WEET Isabel, with smiling eyes, 

Cecilia, radiant queen of night, 

Yet deaf to love and lovers’ sighs, 

And Lettice, formed of dew and light— 

These and a hundred more beside 
I’ve loved, as each in turn arose, 
But always lost the blushing bride 
Before the story gained its close. 


Heart-whole they come upon the stage, 
Heart-whole I watch them make their bow, 
But ere I turn the twentieth page 
I’ve breathed an ardent lover’s vow; 
Through want and riches, woe and pride, 
We pass, I sharing all their woes, 
And offering love, but lose the bride 
Before the story gains its close. 


Sometimes it is a cavalier, 
Sometimes a prince who cuts me out, 
Sometimes a haughty English peer, 
And then again a country lout ; 
Oft do I deem in foolish pride 
She’ll heed my suit when I propose, 
Yet always lose the blushing bride 
Before the story gains its close. 


L’ENVOI 


Will not some author take my side, 
And write a book of Kate or Rose 

In which I win the blushing bride 
Before the story gains its close? 














On Sufism and Its Literary Value 


BY C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 


UFISM, as known to the recorders 

of history, may be called either a 

philosophical religion or a religious 
philosophy. Its origin will be traced 
to Buddhism, Parsee fire-worship, Neo- 
Platonism or Mohammedanism, accord- 
ing to the bias of the writer’s mind. 
Its moral value is doubted, and its cere- 
monies ridiculed by university scholas- 
tics, theologians and many others of 
similar persuasion, and its literary 
bearing will not be appreciated nor its 
value, as an expression of the Beautiful, 
be understood by any of these critics. 

But Sufism, as it exists, and as its 
professors know it, claims to be a 
method, not a theory of life; an experi- 
ence not a system; an expression of the 
deepest longings of the human soul, a 
manifestation that finds its best and 
fullest outlet in poetry, in music, in 
color, etc., in short, in any form of art 
which reveals “the night-side of na- 
ture,” and those sub-conscious strata of 
the soul, which bring us into contact 
with the rhythm of life and that beauty 
which refuses to submit to analysis. 

Sufism as thus known is a Religion 
of Beauty, and Beauty is a method 
uniting us with the One, be that union 
either an interpretation or a realiza- 
tion. 

The Sufi does not place stress on def- 
initions; they do not satisfy him, be- 
cause they are to him too limited, con- 
sequently very inexact. A definition 
he likens to the view a fly would get, if 
it used only one of its four thousand 


small eyes. By so doing it would see 
only in one direction and miss the com- 
plete view. But when the Sufi must 
explain what he means by Beauty, he 
suggests his meaning to you by some 
story like the following: The One—al 
Ahad—wanted to see Itself; to do so, 
It manifested Itself and the Manifesta- 
tion became that looking-glass in which 
the One saw Itself and saw Itself as 
Beauty. The Manifestation was an 
emanation (not a creation) of the One, 
consequently of the nature of the One; 
it could not be otherwise. As meta- 
physics, the illustration may not bring 
us any further into a mental realization 
of what creation is; the Sufi never 
promised any help in that direction, 
but as a suggestion on the nature of 
mystic beauty we shall be brought far 
into the very regions of beauty of the 
mind if the doors to them are not locked 
and bolted. The definition has also 
very little value for Esthetics as a sci- 
ence, but it is the whole of Esthetics, if 
Esthetics means inner perception and 
realization of Beauty. By defining the 
One, the Sufi does not wish to convey 
any distinction of sex. The One is both 
the She and It and more than these. 
By “ Manifestation” the Sufi means 
everything of sense and mind and 
everything beyond these. In this con- 
ception of creation, the Sufi possesses 
the point of contact with literature and 
art; and in this conception he differs 
from other mystics. Mysticism is or- 
dinarily negative and denies the value 
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of the things of sense; it is ascetic and 
shuns beauty. 

The Sufi’s declaration of Beauty 
Everywhere and Beyond is not a bleak 
shadow or abstract indolence. It is a 
living reality, a warm sensation and a 
realization teeming with personality. 
He is an artist, a poet and an orator. 
He does not speak about Nature’s 
beauty,he demonstrates natural beauty, 
by being it. He does not advocate love, 
he is a lover. He does not write about 
the perfect character, he gives lessons 


in personality, and does it simply by 


his presence. When he points out the 
landscape, his finger, as it were, strikes 
the sad but eloquent melancholic notes 
of the heartstrings. When he sings, 
we become like the child that asked for 
the sun in the western fairy castle of 
the evening ; everything is transformed 
into romance and we feel as if we had 
sipped at “The fountain of youth.” 
When he reads from a favorite poet, 
such as Hafiz, we become: 


“ Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn,” 


because in Sufi’s poetry reverberates a 
note as in no other poetry, with a chord 
of Beauty, not heard except where pure 
immediateness is the constant nature of 
the heart. Of the Sufi’s normal condi- 
tion sings Shamsi of Tabriz: 


“ My place is the Placeless, my trace is 
the Traceless, 

*Tis neither body nor soul, for I be- 

long to the soul of the Belovéd.” 


A faint echo of this passion may be 
heard in Emerson’s exclamation: “ I am 
owner of the spheres,” and in Walt 
Whitman’s long poem to himself; but 
none of these have received the touch 
of the demonic as it lies over the Sufi’s 
wild strain. Universal as they appear 
to be, they nevertheless do not seem to 
have gone behind the innermost veils 


that cover self, and to have seen them- 
selves as the Sufi has, 


“—not of Nature’s mint, nor of the 
circling heavens— 
—not of the Empyrean, nor of the 
dust, nor of existence, nor of 
entity.” 


Extravagant as are these claims, they 
are common among Sufi poets. The 
same Shamsi invites us to follow him: 


* We are bound for heaven: who has a 
mind to sight-seeing? 
We have been in heaven ; we have been 
friends of the angels. 
Thither, Sir, let us return, for that 
is our country.” 


It seems evident that the Sufi has a 
higher appreciation and understanding 
of the greatness of man than most of 
us, and that his daily bread is drawn 
from that understanding. Omar Khay- 
yam is only formulating a common 
thought, when he sings: 


“ The circle of the universe resembles a 
ring ; 
Unquestionably we are the signet en- 
graved on its bezel.” 


Undreamed-of possibilities seem to 
lie open for the Occidental, if he unites 
Oriental inspiration with his culture and 
superior logic. Let our poets give us 
romantic tales like those of Jusuf, Zu- 
leika, Kosru and Shirin. 

The Sufi moves among symbols and is 
never lost in the fogs of phenomena. 
This is the true sphere for poetic im- 
agery. Is not the poet the voice in the 
desert (of men) that calls men to be- 
ware lest they lose their souls in mistak- 
ing appearances for realities? Are 
not prophets and poets of the same 
family? Then should our poets study 
the symbolism of the Sufi poets, for it 
is replete with literary values. 














The Indian’s View of the Indian in Literature 


BY DR. CHARLES A. EASTMAN 


HE Indians in general are not 

readers. Of the great mass of that 

which has been written about them, 
they know little or nothing. Here and 
there a book or a magazine article falls 
into the hands of one who can read and 
is translated to the old people, bringing 
a smile of contempt upon their faces. 
The pictures drawn therein are alto- 
gether foreign to their real life and 
mode of thought. Nor is it strange 
that this should be so. By their long- 
established habit of reticence and re- 
serve, they have never been ready to 
show their inmost thoughts to the 
casual visitor. It is their pride to dis- 
cern the characters of others before let- 
ting their own be understood. 

Many of the forces which most 
strongly influence the minds of other 
men do not exist for the Indian. His 
strongest impulses to action came to 
him in the field, either of hunting or 
war. ‘These motives cannot be learned 
by the stranger, as he lounges among 
the sluggish and apathetic reservation 
Indians. Neither can you obtain such 
knowledge through the illiterate inter- 
preter, who is not at all able to portray 
character as the Indian himself might 
reveal it, in vivid descriptions of his 
own experiences in battle or the chase. 
The mirthful, humorous side of his 
temperament cannot possibly be known 
except by an intimate. It is never 
shown to the chance comer; one must 
live with him in his own home until all 
strangeness is worn away. 


It is true that something of the red 
man’s nature may appear through his 
modern and freer way of living, but 
that also is modified by his recent adop- 
tion of the “ white man’s way.” These 
new manners, not being fully assimi- 
lated to his native ideas and practice, 
too often serve to make him appear 
ridiculous. 

The mind of the Indian nowadays is 
further hampered by the authority held 
over him upon the reservations. He is 
no longer free and spontaneous in ex- 
pressing his thoughts, but rather feels 
obliged to say in a general way what he 
thinks will be pleasing to the white 
people. Even when questioned con- 
cerning old stories and customs, he com- 
monly tones them down and introduces 
later ideas which he imagines will be 
more acceptable. 

Occasionally, when greatly provoked, 
he may speak freely, but then it is apt 
to be more in the white man’s way than 
the old Indian fashion, which was dig- 
nified even in anger. Such occasions 
used to be rather to his advantage than 
otherwise, as his noblest eloquence and 
most admirable self-control were dis- 
played under trying circumstances. It 
is quite the contrary now that the old 
barriers of speech are broken down. 
His simplicity of expression, which was 
original and peculiar to him, is fast dis- 
appearing. The great orators are 
nearly all gone. Even the old chiefs 
nowadays have heard so much of the 
official talk of Government agents and 
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commissioners that they unconsciously 
drop into the hackneyed commonplaces 
of speech. 

The writer of to-day goes to the res- 
ervation to study his red men. Because 
he still sees an Indian here and there 
wearing long hair and a blanket, it does 
not follow that such a one still prac- 
tices the typical customs of his race. 
One man alone cannot effectively hold 
the beliefs and unwritten codes of hun- 
dreds of years, in etiquette and ethics 
and religion. The poor Indian merely 
clings to his blanket as the last rem- 
nant, the shell of his old life: the soul 
of it is gone. 

Here and there one adheres to the 
dance and pounds the “ Omaha ” drum. 
What of it? He has already forgotten 
many of the old songs which formerly 
expressed the greater part of their so- 
cial and religious life. The Omaha 
dance, which is generally kept up at the 
present time for amusement alone, is a 
very simple affair. It is really a mod- 
ern innovation. All dances had once a 
religious significance, a higher purpose 
than mere entertainment. 

The truth is that no one, writing 
from present-day observation, can por- 
tray the typical aborigine of this coun- 
try. He has forever departed. Those 
who went among the wild tribes fifty or 
more years ago may have had some 
glimpses of his real nature, although 
tremendously handicapped, as a rule, 
by being unable to address him in his 
own language. You must know his lan- 
guage to understand him. Much of his 
eloquence is in idiom and inflection im- 
possible to translate. His flights of 
rhetoric at times would not fall short of 
Choate’s or Webster’s, if interpreted 
with sympathy and intelligence. 

In current fiction the Indian is intro- 
duced only as sensational effect is 
wanted, and is described as unstable, 
faithless and venomous. He is repre- 
sented as frightful and repulsive, and 
compared to the tiger and the snake. 
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The writer is not seriously considering 
him as a man; he only seeks a sensation 
and therefore intensifies the traits of 
bloodthirstiness and cruelty which he 
perhaps imagines him to possess. The 
effect is altogether bad, for the general 
reader is fortified in a heartless preju- 
dice, and it is really a gross injus- 
tice, though it may be without inten- 
tion. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
American classics, Longfellow’s “ Hia- 
watha,” Cooper’s “ Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” and Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Ramona.” Here some of the deeper 
qualities of the Indian are brought to 
light. Alessandro’s patience and self- 
control in desperate straits are truly 
characteristic. Cooper went a little 
further in word-painting, and possibly 
took advantage of the general ignor- 
ance of his subject to give his brush 
free play. However, Uncas is not un- 
true to his race. Indeed, he is one of 
the best types of the Indian existing in 
our literature. 

In “ Hiawatha,” the poet was mys- 
teriously able to collect the gems of 
native American legend, poetry and 
song into a harmonious whole, ex- 
pressed with the simplicity of truth. 
I think the work will survive as the 
poetic interpretation of the Indian 
mind, although it is yet inadequate, 
regarded as a study of his life and 
character. 

In American history, the red man has 
never been presented in a true light. 
His defence of his country and his 
people has been miscalled murderous 
and treacherous. From his standpoint 
it was the highest patriotism. His 
courage and devotion led him to face 
forces utterly disproportioned to his 
own and he was often victorious against 
great odds. Yet he has been deprived 
of his victory upon the records of his- 
tory as written by the white man. 
Whenever he surpassed his trained op- 
ponent in strategy and generalship, 
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and annihilated his foes, the battle is 
described as a massacre! 

However, it has been admitted by 
competent authorities, outside of writ- 
ten history, that many of these leaders 
of the plains and the woods were great 
generals and statesmen, to be compared 
with those of any nation. King Philip, 
in his war against the colonies, had no 
adequate force to carry through what 
he had undertaken, yet he attacked 
them at nearly every point, and seri- 
ously threatened their very existence. 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces, in 
Montana, Washington and _ Idaho, 
Crazy Horse, Gall, Red Cloud, Sitting 
Bull and Spotted Tail in Montana and 
the Dakotas, were leaders in modern 
times. 

As a statesman, Pontiac showed a 
high order of diplomacy when he united 
the various tribes of the Middle States 
and organized a simultaneous attack on 
all the forts along the Great Lakes. 
Had he succeeded in his determined ef- 
fort to destroy Forts Detroit and Ni- 
agara, he might have checked the west- 
ward progress of civilization for at 
least a generation. Certainly he stands 
equal with Tecumseh and the others I 
have mentioned in military affairs. In 
oratory, Red Jacket, Logan, Strike- 
the-Ree, Six, Osceola, Grass, White 
Ghost are some of the greatest names. 

There is one important truth which 
has been generally ignored by our his- 
torians. The red man is peaceful by 
nature and from choice. He is a de- 
voted husband and father, a very agree- 
able host, and he never forgets a friend. 
The provocations which turned him to 
severity in war have not been fairly set 
forth. It is a fact which ought to be 
universally known that the wild tribes 
were invariably friendly and hospitable 
until they had been deceived and in- 
jured by the white man. The barbari- 
ties dwelt upon in all the text-books 
studied in our schools, as if they were 
habitual and characteristic, were in 
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reality the acts of men driven to des- 
peration by such provocations on the 
part of their enemies as have led to 
similar atrocities by the soldiers of all 
civilized nations, down to the present 
day. 

The Indian’s side of any controversy 
between him and the white man has 
never really been presented at all. His- 
tory has necessarily been written from 
the white man’s standpoint, and largely 
from the reports of commanding offi- 
cers, naturally anxious to secure full 
credit for their gallantry or to conceal 
any weakness. 

Take as an illustration the so-called 
“battle ” of Wounded Knee. A ring 
was formed about the Indians, and 
after disarming most of them one man 
resisted and the troops began firing to- 
ward the centre, killing nearly all the 
Indians and necessarily many of their 
own men. The soldiers then followed 
up fleeing women and children and shot 
them down in cold blood. This is not 
called a massacre in the official reports. 
The press of the country did not call it 
a massacre. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Custer was in pursuit of certain 
bands of Sioux. He followed their 
trail two days, and finally overtook and 
surprised them upon the Little Big 
Horn. The warriors met him in force 
and he was beaten at his own game. It 
was a brilliant victory for the Indians, 
whom Custer had taken at a disadvan- 
tage in the midst of their women and 
children. This battle goes down in 
history as the “ Custer Massacre.” 

Of the modern school of American 
ethnology Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
Mr. James Mooney and the late Frank 
Cushing are leading representatives. 
Cushing studied the Zufiis alone, and 
of their customs and religion he had 
a more intimate knowledge than any 
other white man has been able to gain. 
Mr. Mooney’s work is preserved mainly 
in scientific collections, where it is in- 
accessible to the general reader, and the 
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same is true of other scientific workers. 
Dr. Grinnell has had rare opportunities 
to come into close touch with the In- 
dians of several tribes, in the days 
of their wild life as well as in their 
semi-civilized state. He has done, per- 
haps, more than any one else to popu- 
larize the subject, and in his versions 
of old legends and folk-tales he pre- 
serves admirably the native simplicity 
of expression. His sincere love for the 
Indian character is the secret of his suc- 
cess. A popular author, new in the In- 
dian field, is Hamlin Garland. His 
sympathy with the red man is unmis- 
takable, and he paints him in such a 
way as to win the sympathy of the 
reader. 

To sum up, however, the Indian who 
is loyal to his race and familiar with its 
history, cannot but feel that his people 
have been unfairly treated in literature 
as in Governmental affairs. He has not 
been called to an equality with other 
men, but rather arbitrarily assigned to 
a part which he had no inclination to 
play, and left under the stigma of an 
imaginary character. Our writers, with 
few exceptions, seem to forget that he 
is a man, endowed with the faculties 
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and virtues common to all men, except 
degenerates. The original American 
was an unspoiled man, and a fairly 
well-balanced character. In the white 
man’s books, either his faults are exag- 
gerated or his good points sentimental- 
ized. 

The life of the red man, simple as it 
was, had many interesting phases, and 
its competent expression might prove a 
valuable contribution to the human 
story. The record of Indian wars and 
their cruelties should be kept entirely 
distinct from the portrayal of his na- 
tional and domestic life. His concep- 
tion of the “ Great Mystery,” which 
was really the basis of all his develop- 
ment, his songs, music and native liter- 
atures are as yet almost unknown, ex- 
cept for the good beginning made in 
this field by Miss Alice Fletcher and 
Dr. Grinnell. Miss Fletcher, in her re- 
cent book, “ Indian Story and Song,” 
has revealed some of the secret motives 
and deeper feelings of the Indian as 
expressed in music. Yet, upon the 
whole, the Indian’s story has been writ- 
ten only from the outside, and he is yet 
to appear as his own interpreter. 


The Poet to His Critics 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


As but a reed, whereon some hand unknown, 


K NOW him, whose art ye fondly blame or praise, 


God-like, to lute ineloquent, e’er plays 
The one old ineffectual monotone! 














Concerning Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


beautiful time of year, in England 

as elsewhere, but it is certainly not 
beautiful in England if one happens 
to be one of the millions of travelers 
who spend uncertain hours at railway 
stations vainly waiting for yesterday’s 
train. Even at the best of times Eng- 
lish railway travelling is of the nature 
of an arctic nightmare, but at Easter 
or Christmas it belongs to that class of 
nightmares in which one is unable to 
escape from the pursuing monster. 

It was under such circumstances that 
on Holy Thursday I arrived at Sid- 
mouth on the south coast of Devonshire, 
only two hours late, for the purpose 
of interviewing the author of “ Isabel 
Carnaby.” For three months I had 
been on the point of seeing Miss Fowler 
at her home in Wolverhampton, but un- 
toward circumstances had prevented 
our meeting in “ Woodthorne,” and the 
engine-driver of the train on the little 
branch line seemed bent upon rendering 
fruitless the long trip from London. 
Night was coming on as I was shown 
upstairs in the rabbit-warren known as 
the Knowle Hotel, to the reception- 
room of Lady Fowler and her two 
daughters, weary and much travel- 
stained and totally unfit for the bout 
at repartee that “ Isabel Carnaby ” had 
led me to expect. 

**Won’t you have some tea?” said 
the authoress, considerately commenc- 
ing in a commonplace way that called 
for no answering manifestation of bril- 


H teautifat time is doubtless a 


liancy, and I accepted in the same 
spirit. It is a good thing to accept 
tea in England, I have found: the na- 
tives expect you to do so, and it is a 
form of hospitality that leaves you 
free to say disagreeable things about 
your host afterwards. Hurry was in 
the air, and it was evident that what- 
ever was to be said must be said quickly 
if at all. Miss Fowler, however, is the 
sort of person who lends herself ad- 
mirably to rapid interviews: her mind 
works exceedingly quickly and there is 
a certain characteristic fragmentary 
quality to her conversation that would 
perhaps be lost in the leisurely mean- 
derings of ordinary converse. 

* You will find that I am thoroughly 
old-fashioned,” she said, after we had 
compared watches and found that just 
half an hour remained for our dialogue. 
*T don’t approve at all of the ‘ new’ 
woman and her fads. Women should 
not compete with men. Women should 
dictate and men should carry out their 
commands as they did in the age of 
chivalry. I don’t mean, of course, that 
they should order men around, their 
wishes alone should be sufficient.” 

* But how about authorship,” I 
asked, “ would you allow women to com- 
pete with men in that line?” 

“ Oh, that is different, isn’t it? ” she 
said, evidently expecting me chival- 
rously to agree with her, so of course 
it would have been un-American to 
drive her into an illogical corner. 

* But suppose women want men to 
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do something unreasonable for them, as 
the lady in Browning’s ‘ Glove’? ” 

“Yes, but I think the lady in ques- 
tion was quite right to send the man 
among the lions after her glove. You 
see, he had been protesting his wil- 
lingness to serve her for so long that 
she was justified in putting him to the 
test. Otherwise, how could she ever 
have been sure that he meant what he 
said? ” 

“Yes, but she should not have ex- 
posed him wantonly to danger; she 
should have chosen some other way to 
test him.” 

“That’s the masculine point of 
view,” replied Miss Fowler. “I hold 
that she behaved perfectly properly. 
The gentleman was the one who behaved 
improperly. He should have politely 
handed her the glove and then have 
claimed his reward, and they would 
have lived happily for ever afterwards. 
Instead of that he rudely threw the 
glove in her face. It was inexcusable. 
Of course, [’ll admit that sending him 
down among the lions was an amuse- 
ment not to be indulged in every day; 
once was enough. But a gentleman 
would have realized that she had a right 
to send him that once and would have 
acted accordingly.” 

“Well, that’s interesting,” I said; 
* T never heard it put that way before ; 
I thought everybody agreed with 
Browning as to the proper thing to 
do.” 

* All men do, of course; but there 
is another point of view besides the 
masculine.” 

At this point Lady Fowler returned 
to the room, to relieve Miss Fowler’s 
sister in her arduous duties as chape- 
rone, and the young lady who had 
frozen me downstairs when I had mis- 
takenly addressed her as the authoress, 
walked severely from the room: evi- 
dently she disapproved of our flippant 


conversation. ‘“ What do they do— 


write? ” had been the reply to my in- 
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quiry as to whether Sir John Fowler 
and family were staying in the hotel, 
made of the flunkey at the entrance, 
who evidently imagined Miss Fowler’s 
books to have been the outcome of the 
family’s joint labor. 

In some occult way the click of Lady 
Fowler’s knitting-needles succeeded in 
giving a new turn to the conversation, 
and we suddenly found ourselves talk- 
ing about American literature. 

“There is one of your American 
writers of whose books I am very fond,” 
said the authoress after the change of 
relief. “I mean Mary Johnston. Don’t 
you like her books?” 

“Not at all; they are not true to 
life.” 

“Oh, but that doesn’t matter. I 
don’t mind that so long as they interest 
me. She is at liberty to make her hero 
kill as many pirates as she pleases by 
his strong right arm. I don’t read 
stories of adventure in a critical frame 
of mind. Of course, I like studies of 
character better than romantic novels, 
but liking one doesn’t prevent me from 
liking the other also.” 

* No, I suppose not,” I said; “ but 
somehow women never know how to de- 
scribe a fight; they always make the 
hero do a whole lot of impossible things. 
They ought to leave that sort of thing 
to men; you ought to include that in 
the list of things in which women are 
not to compete with men. However, 
that has nothing to do with the sale of 
Miss Johnston’s books. What kind of 
books do you think are the most likely 
to sell well? ” 

“T really can’t say, although I my- 
self have had the good fortune to write 
several books that have sold very well. 
It was the idea of introducing Method- 
ism in ‘ Isabel Carnaby,’ I think, that 
made the book go. You see, modern 
Methodism had never before been 
treated in a novel.” 

“That may be the case,” I said, 
“but I am sure the cleverness of the 
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dialogue had a great deal to do with it. 
But perhaps you would not mind tell- 
ing me what you are doing at present, 
when your next book is coming out, and 
so on? You see, when one comes to 
write up an interview, it is a great help 
to have some facts to fall back upon 
in case of necessity.” 

“Well, there isn’t very much to tell 
about my work at present. I have a 
novel in hand, but that will not be out 
for another year. I should think writ- 
ing an interview would be very difficult. 
I know if I had it to do, I should not 
be able to control my imagination, and 
when it came to the writing would make 
myself say a lot of clever things.” 

** But that is the very thing the in- 
terviewer must avoid; he must sub- 
merge his own personality as much as 
possible, and if by any chance he thinks 
of anything clever, he must put it into 
the mouth of the person he is inter- 
viewing. It strikes me, however, that 
I have done most of the talking on this 
occasion.” 

* Well, I am quite ready to answer 
any questions you may wish to ask me. 
I never remember them afterwards.” 

“Then you won’t remember whether 


‘you really said all the unkind things 


“Pan is 
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about other writers when you see our 
interview.” 

This thought evidently caused Miss 
Fowler consternation and she sought to 
retract certain remarks anent several 
of her contemporaries. 

“No, no,” she said earnestly, 
** women should never say disagreeable 
things. It is part of my theory that 
they should say only the pleasant 
things and leave the other sort to the 
men. So you must quote only my 
agreeable remarks.” 

“Well, I shall have to see first 
whether the agreeable material proves 
sufficient for an interview,” I said, ris- 
ing; “of course I must have enough 
for an article.” 

It was evident, however, that Miss 
Fowler was by no means satisfied with 
this half promise, and I left her doubt- 
less strengthened in the belief that 
seems to be ineradicably rooted in Eng- 
lish writers, namely, that all American 
newspaper men are of the yellow order 
and totally devoid of the sense of honor, 
an opinion that is usually based upon a 
narrowness of experience only equalled 
by that of the immortal traveler who 
stated that all the waiters in France 
were red-headed and cross-eyed. 


Dead” 


BYNNER 


HILE chopping trees down on a summer’s day 
A broad young farmer asked me what I read. 
I showed the title to him—‘* Pan Is Dead ”— 

* Gosh, what a name!” he said, and hacked away. 








Elizabeth of the Beeches 


BY KENNETH BROWN 


OOD morning, madam,” I said 
politely. 

My Lady looked dreamily away 
from the landscape at me, her eyes still 
focussed for distance, though I stood 
quite near. It made me uncomfortable, 
and I moved a little farther away. Per- 
haps I instinctively tried to get into the 
focus of her eyes, though a thought 
would have told me the mountains she 
had been dreaming over were miles 
away—and I would be lost, miles away. 

Man has so long thought the proper 
study for womankind to be man, that it 
is embarrassing to find her studying 
mountains. One looks so small beside 
mountains—for such as prefer moun- 
tains. Fortunately for us, they are 
few. One needs, at best, proximity and 
all the advantages of perspective to 
make a decent showing in competition 
with a mountain. 

And here was My Lady looking 

‘straight through me, and seeing moun- 

tains still. I waited patiently, know- 
ing I was opaque, and that sooner or 
later she would find me so. Even a 
gifted lady cannot be a Roentgen Ray 
for ever. 

“ Well? ” she asked at length. 

“Ha!” I cried. 

Surprise showed on her face. 

“T am not the villain in the play, if 
I do say ‘ Ha!’ ” I apologized. 

“ Then to what ‘3 





** Do you owe that ‘ Ha!’? ” I inter- 
rupted, with not overmuch courtesy. 
‘TJ will explain—everything. As to my 


presence: I was a-strolling. As to my 
addressing you—” I stopped, the god 
of gab vouchsafing me no fitting reason. 

* You were saying that the reason 
for ybur speaking to me was—? ” she 
inquired. 

“Let us skip that,” I said hardily, 
“ and go on to the next point. The rea- 
son for my melodramatic ‘ Ha!’ was 
the first word you spoke to me, your 
‘Well?’ and the train of thought it 
induced.” 

She looked astonished. 

“ T will go into particulars. This is 
the sort of romantic spot where one 
could, and by rights ought, to meet 
any one—some one. And these are 
Beeches, aren’t they? ” 

“Yes, but what have beeches , 

** And § well’ is an Americanism, I’ve 
been told.” 

She wrinkled her eyebrows to find the 
connection. 

“And your name must be Eliza- 
beth,” I ended triumphantly. 

She drew herself up haughtily. “I 
am not interested in your name——” 

** Oh, no wonder: my name’s Brown. 
But I am so much interested in yours. 
As soon as I began to read ‘ Our Lady 
of the Beeches’ in the ‘ Atlantic’ I 
said to myself, ‘ There’s Elizabeth 
again—or her twin soul.’ And when I 
came upon you sitting here and dream- 
ing, it came over me you must be Eliza- 
beth. And then when you said ‘ Well?’ 
just now, I reasoned: ‘ Don’t the Eng- 
lish accuse us of saying “ Well ” on all 
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occasions?’ And, therefore, if you are 
Elizabeth, and these are Beech trees, 
and you say ‘ Well,’ aren’t you also 
Bettina, Baroness von Hutten, who is 
an American?” I ended quite breath- 
less. 

My Lady smiled in rather a friendly 
way. “Elizabeth is manifestly Eng- 
lish, isn’t she? ” 

“It has happened before, Americans 
turned manifestly English: a month 
for the English expressions; two for 
the broad vowels; and not more than a 
year for the intonation.” 

She smiled again. “Yes, I have 
seen it myself.” 

“Although really,” I argued 
against myself, “ I don’t believe Eliza- 
beth is other than English, even in 
spite of her delicious sense of humor. 
I have known that, too, among the 
English. And in ‘The Benefact- 
ress > ” 

** What do you think of that? ” she 
broke in, with more interest than she 
yet had shown. 
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“ For a first book———” 

“ A first book? ” 

“ Elizabeth was married,” I rea- 
soned, “ and happy, as happiness goes, 
in her solitary summer and her Geriaan 
garden, with her German husband. 
Elizabeth was frankly autobiographi- 
cal, with poise and charming, cosmo- 
politan simplicity. ‘ The Benefactress ’ 
was autobiographical, too, though it 
did not mean to be; and Anna saw Ger- 
many through younger, rawer eyes 
than Elizabeth. She had not yet cul- 
tivated her garden or her philosophy ; 
and she was courted by her German, not 
married to him.” 

Upon My Lady’s lips flickered a 
faint, inscrutable smile. 

“Tt is often the case for the first 
book to wait on the success of the second 
before enticing a publisher. Was it 
not so?” I asked bluntly. 

My Lady shook her head gently. 
“ Ask of the Beeches. They told Bet- 
tina many things. Perhaps they will 
tell you something.” 


A Lyric 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


UT of the dust that bore thee, 
() What wonder walking came,— 

What beauty like blown grasses, 
What ardor like still flame! 


What patience of the mountains, 
What yearning of the sea, 
What far eternal impulse 
Endowed the world with thee? 


A reed within the river, 

A leaf upon the bough, 
What breath of April ever 
Was half so dear as thou? 








Letter from Paris 


February 20, 1903. 


O much has been written about the 

Goncourt Academy, that it is hardly 

worth while to refer to it at much 
length. It will be sufficient to recall 
to those who have already read some- 
thing about it, that it is finally formed, 
that it consists of ten men who are to 
receive annual allowances and to dis- 
tribute an annual prize for a book writ- 
ten in the “ écriture artiste’ manner 
of which Edmond de Goncourt is sup- 
posed to have been the originator, al- 
though there was “ préciosité ” of style 
and a “ marivaudage ” long before him. 
The best known among the ten Gon- 
court Academicians are Joris Karl 
Huysmans, the novelist, Gustave Gef- 
froy, writer on art, Léon Daudet, Lu- 
cien Descaves and Octave Mirbeau. 
There are also the brothers Margueritte, 
and the brothers Rosny, otherwise Jo- 
seph Henri and Justin Boex, who are at 
present running a new novel serially, 
called *‘ Le Docteur Harambur.” J. K. 
Huysmans is also busy with the new 
novel called “ L’Oblat,” in which he re- 
sumes his impressions while leading a 
semi-monastic life among the Benedic- 
tines of Ligugé in the Vienne. The 
monks having been expelled under the 
Association Law, M. Huysmans re- 
turned to Paris and resumed his literary 
work. 

For the present, nothing very re- 
markable is promised except that M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck has finished a sort 
of fairy-tale drama called “ Joysette,” 
in which his wife, known formerly as 
Mademoiselle Georgette Leblanc, will 
appear. Madame Maeterlinck, who is 


of Venetian origin, has gained a series 
of triumphs in Germany, Austria and 


Hungary by her impersonation of 
* Monna Vanna.” 

In the lighter departments of litera- 
ture, few novels of note are appearing. 
The most readable are “ Pierre et 
Anna,” a Franco-Russian story of an ill- 
assorted marriage, by Louis Michel y 
Screntant ; “ Les deux Idoles,” by J. C. 
Holl, a story of passion, and about 
half-a-dozen others, all dealing with 
well-worn themes. In verse, Madame 
Alphonse Daudet, widow of the novelist, 
has published her “ Reflets sur le Sable 
et sur l’Eau,” a really fine collection of 
impressions of art and nature harmoni- 
ously expressed. Madame Daudet can 
say with Landor, “ Nature I loved, and 
after Nature, Art.” Two other poets 
or versifiers worth noting are M. Ga- 
briel Nigoud, who sings bucolics about 
the Berry country, and M. de Bouchard 
who has been inspired by Florence, by 
Siena, Perugia and Rome. 

Among the miscellaneous books pub- 
lished of late are “ Madame de Staél 
and Napoleon,” by Paul Gautier; “ Le 
Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris,” by 
Dr. Prosper Méniére; “ Nietzsche et 
l’Immoralisme,” by Alfred Fouillée ; 
“T’Evangile et l’Eglise,’ by Abbé 
Alfred Loisy ; “* Souvenirs,” by Charles 
d’Héricault; ** Le Collier des Jours,” 
by Judith Gautier; “ Les Ecrivains et 
les meeurs,’ by Henry Bordeaux; “ La 
Politique Comparée de Montesquieu, 
Rousseau et Voltaire,” by Emile Fa- 
guet; “ La Valeur Scientifique du Mal- 
thusianisme,” by Alfred des Cilleuls. 
The first book mentioned, that on Napo- 
leon, published by Plon, elaborates upon 
the feminine admiration shown for the 
Corsican conqueror when he was on the 
right side of thirty. We had something 
like this a few years back in connection 
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with General Boulanger, who, although 
he had no Lodi or Arcola at his back, 
was treated by the ladies as a hero and 
was inundated with their letters. M. 
Paul Gautier tells us that one of the 
earliest admirers of Napoleon was Ma- 
dame de Staél, Germaine Necker, 
daughter of the Genoese banker, living 
in the Rue de Lille, Paris. Madame de 
Staél’s letters to the conqueror are ex- 
traordinary reading. She calls him a 
combination of Scipio and Tancred, the 
conqueror of the monarchs, the philos- 
opher at the head of armies, the disciple 
of Rousseau and: the dreamer sensible 
to the beauties of Ossian, the warrior- 
bard, son of Fingal. She says nothing 
about Macpherson who was the real 
Ossian. Madame de Staél sneers at the 
wretched, insignificant little Creole, 
Joséphine, unable to appreciate the 
genius to whom she is married. Napo- 
leon showed the letters to Bourrienne, 
his secretary, remarking that the woman 
who wrote them must be mad. He pre- 
ferred silly Joséphine to the “ Empress 
of Thought,” as Madame de Staél 
styled herself, and, in spite of her adu- 
lation and adoration, he abominated the 
clever daughter of the Swiss banker who 
wanted to monopolize him. 

M. Gautier’s book is as good as any 
romance, owing to its thrilling interest. 
He shows how the First Republicans in 
general, as well as Bonaparte, kept 
meddling women at a distance, being 
still mindful of what Madame de Pom- 
padour’s influence over Louis Quinze 
and his kingdom was. The quarrel be- 
tween Napoleon and Madame de Staél 
came to a climax after the publication 
of “Delphine” in 1802, wherein the 
authoress praised Bonaparte’s enemies, 
the English. Soon afterwards, Napo- 
leon wrote to his Minister of Police: 
“Ne laissez pas approcher de Paris 
cette coquine de Madame de Staél.” 
Gendarmes were sent after the politico- 
literary woman and Napoleon’s rage at 
her attacks was ludicrous when the 
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proof sheets of her “ Allemagne ” were 
laid on his desk by his chief librarian. 
She dared to praise his enemies, so she 
was ordered to leave not only France, 
but Europe, and to sail for America. 
However, she contrived to remain in 
Europe and lived suiccessively in Berlin, 
London and Stockholm. 

Dr. Méniére’s diary is published by 
his son. The doctor was an Angers 
man, born in 1799, and lived until the 
second Empire. He had in his time 
known many people and noted their 
daily sayings and doings. He is, there- 
fore, able to throw strange sidelights 
on such historical personages as Louis 
Philippe, the Chancellor Pasquier, Gui- 
zot, Comte, Molé, and especially the 
** literati ”: Sainte-Beuve, on whom the 
garrulous doctor expatiates, Hugo, 
Jules Janin, Prosper Mérimée, Ponsard, 
Villemain, Scribe, Sandeau, Angier and 
many more—all of the best. Méniére 
treats enthusiastically of his literary 
people. He loves them all; believes 
that they excel all other beings. His 
friend, the Chancellor Pasquier, kept 
open house, practically, for all the men 
of letters, even for absinthe-poisoned 
Alfred de Musset, who, although care- 
fully watched at table, always became 
hopelessly intoxicated, even adding 
copious supples of eau de vie to his 
coffee. Dr. Méniére also relates some 
interesting facts about the elder Du- 
mas. He once heard the burly novelist 
describe the battle of Waterloo before 
some generals who had been there. All 
in vain the old warriors insisted that 
they had never seen what Dumas de- 
scribed. He calmly answered that they 
had seen absolutely nothing on the field 
of battle, and convinced them that he 
knew more about the fight and the field 
than they did. 

While Nietzsche’s letters, collected 
by Elizabeth Foerster Nietzsche and 
Messrs. Gast and Schill, are being pub- 
lished in Berlin and Leipzig, M. Alfred 
Fouillée’s book, issued by Alcan of 
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Paris, is much relished by all who take 
an interest in this fantastic philosopher 
who tried to discredit everything which 
men reverenced, acting on the motto of 
the intellectual iconoclasts, “ Nichts ist 
wahr, alles ist erlaubt,” a splendid 
maxim for the sensualist who is always 
glad to hear that “ nothing is true and 
that everything is allowed.” M. Fouil- 
lée is intensely earnest over Nietzsche. 
He says in his notable introduction : “Si 
je ne me trompe, les psychologues, les 
moralistes, les hommes politiques eux- 
mémes, comme les littérateurs, doivent 
tous s’intéresser A l’ceuvre de Nietzsche, 
non seulement pour sa valeur intrin- 
séque, mais encore pour l’influence qu’- 
elle exerce par l’étincelante poésie dont 
elle est revétue.” And M. Fouillée well 
sums up Nietzsche’s system or work 
when he says that, to a democracy tend- 
ing to level everything, to popular so- 
cialism and anarchy, he opposes a new 
aristocracy in which alone he sees salva- 
tion. To the average man, equal to 
and on the same plane as the others, he 
opposes the over-man, the beyond-man, 
the “* Uebermensch.” 

Of the other books mentioned, Abbé 
Loisy’s “ Evangile et l’Eglise ” is note- 
worthy for several reasons: The Abbé 
is one of the most learned ecclesiastics in 
France, and he writes in fluent style, 
though sometimes slightly too rhetorical 
for symmetry. He was Professor of the 
Semitic languages and Scripture at the 
Catholic Institute, but was forced to re- 
sign owing to his free handling of the 
inspired books in his lectures and writ- 
ings. He was next engaged at the 
School of Advanced Studies in the Sar- 
bonne, where he replied to Professor 
Harnack of Berlin in the lectures now 
collected as “ L’Evangile et L’Eglise.” 
In these he objected to Harnack’s Uni- 
tarian theories, and defended the ac- 
cepted conception of Christianity. The 
orthodox Catholics, however, thought 
he wrote in too detached and patroniz- 
ing a manner of the founder of Chris- 


tianity, and that, as usual, he was deal- 
ing too freely with Holy Writ. Hence 
his book was condemned by the French 
prelates and the second edition was 
stopped. 

The Souvenirs of M. Charles d’Héri- 
cault give admirable off-glimpses of 
the temperaments of such people as 
Baudelaire, Murger, Mérimée, Sainte- 
Beuve and others of the last generation. 
The most sympathetic of all these would 
seem to have been poor Murger, the 
Bohemian, but then his talent was below 
that of Baudelaire, or even of Banville, 
both of whom, according to M. d’Héri- 
cault, were occasionally unbearable. 
Still more interesting reminiscences are 
those of Madame Judith Gautier in 
“Le Collier des Jours.” The gifted 
daughter of the poet writes at length, 
not only about her father, but also 
about Wagner. It appears that it was 
Théophile Gautier who first introduced 
Wagner to the notice of the French. 
He wrote about him in the “ Moniteur 
Universel ” of 1857, in a half-damna- 
tory, half-eulogistic way, and then tried 
to describe the “ music of the future ” 
but failed, for Gautier, though a re- 
markable poet as well as literary and 
dramatic critic, was by no means an 
authority on music. 

Among the most recent publications 
are Albert Sorel’s fifth part of “ L’Eu- 
rope et la Révolution Frangaise,” which 
deals with Bonaparte and the Directory, 
1795 to 1799, and the diary and cor- 
respondence of Cuvillier-Fleury. M. 
Sorel alternately reminds one of Taine 
and the Goncourts. He treats with full 
measure of picturesqueness and reality 
the mad, brilliant period when, as in 
Lecoq’s “ Madame Angot,” “ Barras 
was King and Lange was Queen.” Bar- 
ras, Rewbell, La Révelliére-Lépeaux, 
Merlin of Douay and the others are de- 
scribed in admirable touches. La Ré- 
velliére-Lépeaux was, we are told, the 
most virtuous and domesticated man of 
the Directory. While all these people 
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were ruling, and while dancing and 
general diversion were the order of the 
day and of the night, young Bonaparte 
was quietly studying the Parisians in 
his intervals of freedom from military 
work. Cuvillier Fleury’s correspon- 
dence extends from 1832 to 1851, and 
gives much information about the Or- 
leans family at the Tuileries and in 
exile. The author was tutor to the Duc 
d’Aumale and became an Academician 
and a distinguished writer. 

Some very interesting reminiscences 
and letters of the Polish musician 
Chopin, or Szopen, are being published 
in a musical review and will probably 
appear shortly in book form. They 
were collected by Mademoiselle Ciech- 
omska, granddaughter of one of the 
composer’s sisters. In one of the epis- 
tles Chopin gives a long account of his 
visit to George Sand at Nohant, refers 
to an amusing story which he heard 
about Victor Hugo, makes allusion to 
Pauline Viardot, to Donizetti, to the 
unveiling of the monument to Bee- 
thoven at Bonn, to the elder Dumas 
and to his helper Maquet, to Madame 
Rachel and to a number of other per- 
sons. The letters written by Chopin 
are full of vivacity as well as informa- 
tion. He gives a mass of outside in- 
formation about the people whom he 
met, and writes with ease and sprightli- 
ness. Strangely enough, the publica- 
tion of Chopin’s letters in a Paris re- 
view nearly coincides with the appear- 
ance in Leipzig of the diary of Clara 
Schumann, wife of the other composer 
who fell madly in love with her in 1833. 
The diary, which is in the possession of 
Schumann’s daughters, who live at In- 
terlaken in Switzerland, is unfinished, 
and the compiler, Professor Litzmann, 
has still much correspondence and many 
notes to draw upon. 

Dr. Max Nordau’s new book, “ Zeit- 
gendéssische Franzosen,” has been trans- 
lated into French as “ Vus du dehors,” 
and is attracting attention in Paris. 
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The author of “Degeneration” is work- 
ing on his usual lines—those of demoli- 
tion. He has written a special preface 
for the translated edition of his con- 
temporary Frenchmen, in which he says 
that he does not know the authors whom 
he has criticised, except by their books, 
and that, as a foreigner in Paris, he 
belongs to no set, clique or coterie. His 
views, therefore, are independent. The 
learned and able doctor forgets we have 
had sharp critics in Paris also, French- 
men born, who have not always flung 
roses or swung the censer before such 
“chers maitres” as Anatole France, 
Paul Hervieu or other successful novel- 
ists and dramatists. That scornful 
young man, Ernest La Jeunesse, has al- 
ready endeavored to cast ridicule upon 
great reputations in his book, “ Les 
Nuits, les Ennuis et les Ames de Nos 
Plus Notoires Contemporains.” Georges 
Pellissier, in his “ Essais de Littérature 
Contemporaine,” has not been afraid to 
point out some of the shortcomings of 
the literary favorites of the boudoirs, 
the salons and the circulating libraries. 
Apart from these bold critics, very few 
have ever attempted to enunciate sound 
judgments about modern French au- 
thors whom the ordinary reader finds 
fulsomely praised in some of the news- 
papers. Hence such books as those of 
scalpel-wielding Dr. Max Nordau lead 
to a saner and sounder comprehension 
of the literature provided for readers in 
the France of to-day. 

The doctor first uses the scalpel on 
Balzac, before he puts the moderns on 
the dissecting table and flays them alive. 
He drags the author of the “ Comédie 
Humaine” from his grave and arraigns 
him as Mark Twain is supposed to ar- 
raign the ill-fated beings doomed to 
“The Literary Guillotine.” Balzac is 
accused of having paved the way to 
modern pornography and the rest. The 
formidable German Pococurante next 
drags forth Edmond de Goncourt and 
accuses him of having put foolish 
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things, monstrous “ donkeyisms ” in the 
mouth of Renan. He and his brother 
Jules wrote “ so-called historical stud- 
ies of the 18th century,” in which they 
deal with events “from the points of 
view of cabinet-makers and ladies’ tail- 
ors.” Max Nordau is not censorious 
against Michelet the “ romantic his- 
torian,”’ but he abominates such over- 
rated historiographers as the Gon- 
courts. ‘ Edmond de Goncourt led the 
way to the incoherent verbiage nowa- 
days called l’écriture artiste,” and Max 
laughs at the much-puffed Scandina- 
vian critic, Georg Brandes, who went 
into raptures over the “ Siamese twins 
of literature.” Guy de Maupassant 
was a victim of “ pathological eroti- 
cism.” Then, coming to the living, 
Max evinces admiration for Anatole 
France, disciple of Renan and “ inheri- 
tor of the master’s artistic succession,” 
for he writes in Renan’s delicate, soft, 
shot-colored style, and has the same 
“disconcerting scepticism with the 
cruel smile of the sphinx.” Of Maurice 
Barrés, Max admits that he has the gift 
of graceful and luminous expression, 
but no conviction. Frangois de Nion, 
author of “ Les Facades,” has Zola’s 
method of composition, the factitious 
style of Goncourt, and all that “ écri- 
ture artiste ” which will be laughed at 
in the near future. The doctor also 
holds forth about poets and play- 
wrights. He is respectful to the mem- 
ory of the younger Dumas, but he can- 
not stand such dramatists as Brieux, 
author of the “ Avariés,” and in this he 
is right, for the “ Avariés ” is a long- 
winded performance of a generally un- 
satisfactory sort. Dr. Max Nordau, 
being a medical man, as well as literary, 
objects to the onslaughts of M. Brieux 
on physicians. He justly remarks that 
Moliére did that far better than M. 
Brieux. Of Paul Hervieu’s play, “ Les 
Tenailles,” he thinks that it succeeded 
by its “ écriture,” that is to say by the 
literary quality of the dialogue, which 


counts in France, but not in Germany. 
As to Maurice Donnay, author of “ Le 
Torrent,” ‘La Douloureuse,” and 
lately of “ L’Autre Danger,” produced 
at the Francais, Max Nordau finds him 
too repetitional. The fact is that Don- 
nay, emboldened by success, has been 
trying todotoo much. He has already 
written eight or nine plays, although it 
is not so long since he was one of the 
frivolous young men of the “ Chat 
Noir.” Francois de Curel, the mil- 
lionaire dramatist, author of “ Fos- 
siles,” ‘* L’Invitée,” L’Amour Brodé,” 
“La Figurante,” “ La Fille Sauvage,” 
etc., is a person, according to the Teu- 
tonic critic, “ whose effort continues to 
inspire great esteem and whose plays 
continue to fail with the fullest honors.” 
But, to finish with Dr. Max Nordau’s 
show of clever Frenchmen in his literary 
surgery: Octave Mirbeau, author of 
the “ Mauvais Bergers,” inspired by 
Gerhardt Hauptmann’s ‘“ Weavers,” 
and a prolific novelist and dramatist, is 
classed as a man of powerful talent. As 
to Victorien Sardou, the grim Teuton 
laughs hugely at the manner in which 
that dexterous dramatist hoodwinked 
press and public by passing off “ Spir- 
itisme ” as a problem play. The “ Spir- 
itualism,” says the doctor, was only used 
by M. Sardou as a stage accessory and 
to replace the lost and found letters 
which usually serve as the relays of his 
action. Referring to Jules Lemaitre 
the doctor says that his greatest literary 
exploit was his demolition of Georges 
Ohnet, but the latter had his revenge 
when his enemy turned dramatist and 
wrote such plays, for instance, as 
“L’Ainée.” Dr. Max Nordau finally 
deals with Edmond Rostand in one of 
the best chapters of his book. The au- 
thor of “Cyrano ” and “ L’Aiglon,” we 
are assured, simply relegates reality be- 
hind the scenes, and lays himself out to 
enjoy his own unsubstantial creation 
and to amuse a simple-minded public. 


F. L. 
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Poetry of the Month 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


HIS is more imitation of Walt 

Whitman, and as such is a very un- 

fortunate piece of work. It seems a 
pity that so much admirable intention, so 
much really noble energy, should be mis- 
directed, merely for the want of a little 
clear thinking. But in this respect the 
followers of the good old poet of “‘ Leaves 
of Grass ” seem quite incorrigible. They 
will persist in giving us echoes of Whit- 
man’s voice when we ask for the sincere 
sound of their own. They will still copy 
all his mannerisms, imitate all his ges- 
tures, when the very gist of his teaching 
was to emphasize personality and liberate 
the individual. 

The great prime fact about Walt 
Whitman was his freedom. He dared to 
be himself. Like all “ originals,” he 
overdid it, perhaps. He carried his in- 
sistence too far for his good, it may be; 
and he might have attained even greater 
perfection as a poet,and reached a higher 
degree of effectiveness, had he been less 
peculiar. But your reformer always runs 
that risk. He is an experimenter, an 
adventurer, who usually over-emphasizes 
the truth as he sees it. He is not one 
who “sees life steadily, and sees it 
whole.” He is rather one who sees 
some particular phase of life, and devotes 
himself to elaborating that one view; so 
that for all his excellent devotion to the 


cause of humanity, he usually suffers 
himself. He usually grows narrow and 
strained. 

Not that Whitman grew narrow and 
strained; he was far too great for that, 
far too genuine and wise. Moreover, his 
peculiarities of style were native to him. 
They degenerated at times into affecta- 
tions and mannerisms, but for the most 
part they were spontaneous and charac- 
teristic, and therefore entirely unobjec- 
tionable to the sensitive taste. After a 
very little familiarity with him, his 
peculiar involutions of speech are no bar 
to the splendid message of the man. 

When, however, his disciples come to 
us chanting in contorted cadences which 
are palpably imitations of the “ Leaves 
of Grass,” the impression is most un- 
pleasant. 

Now Mr. Edward Carpenter, the 
author of “ Towards Democracy,” is one 
of the best of English reformers, a man 
who has thought profoundly, and who 
dares to believe in his own conclusions; 
more than that, he has said many things 
that needed to be said without fear. Like 
Whitman, he is evidently a man of in- 
tense individuality, full of the passion 
for goodness and truth. It seems to the 
ordinary reader deplorable that he should 
be content with a form of expression that 
is not his own. And yet, as I say, from 
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the artistic side he is only an echo of 
Whitman; nothing more. This is the ob- 
vious criticism, but it is the true one. 

One makes this very frank criticism 
(surely it will be understood), not be- 
cause Whitman has too many followers, 
but because he has too few. The trouble, 
perhaps, lies here: we fail to remember 
that every new thought seeks its own 
equally new setting. That is the mystery 
of art. In Whitman at his best, the 
thought and the form are perfectly fused 
in beautiful expression. Beauty, out- 
ward sensible beauty, is always the result 
of that perfect fusion of thought and 
feeling with the plastic medium into 
which they are passed by the artist. If 
the artist is lacking in emotion, or in 
brain power, and yet has a fine technical 
control of his medium, his work will be 
brilliant but unconvincing and unsatis- 
fying. If, on the other hand, he is en- 
dowed with keen reason and passionate 
sympathy, and yet is wanting in an in- 
stinct for beauty, his work will fail to 
allure and entrance us, however pro- 
found and sincere it may be. And the 
point to be noted is this: that the quality 
of beauty is just as important in art as 
the quality of truth or the quality of im- 
passioned helpfulness. 

It is not that Whitman’s imitators 
neglect the form in attempting to write 
poetry, but that they fail to make it at- 
tractive. Open Mr. Carpenter’s book 
anywhere and you perceive at once that, 
so far from being negligent about his 
manner of writing, he has been exceed- 
ingly careful. He has been at great 
pains to make his thought effective by 
giving it form. The trouble is that he 
fails to make it beautiful, so that the 
manner of his speech offends where it 
should ingratiate. There can be no ex- 
cuse for leaving the direct and simple 
methods of prose save the one purpose— 
to be more sensuous and pleasing. But 
Mr. Carpenter and Whitman’s other im- 
itators abandon the simplicity of prose 
without a dream of making their utter- 
ance more beautiful, or sensuous, or at- 
tractive. Thus they lose all the effective- 
ness of good prose and do not gain even 
the effectiveness of poor poetry. For 


poetry may be very poor indeed in the 
essentials of thought and emotion, and 
yet please us by its musical quality, its 
grace and style. Many a versifier de- 
lights our ear for the moment, though he 
entirely fails to convince our stubborn 
reason or move the deeper springs of 
affection within us. His failure in these 
regards, however, ought not to blind us 
to his one excellence, nor make us think 
lightly of a very important part of 
poetry, its charm. For charm, or sensu- 
ous beauty is one third of art, and its 
lack can never be made up by emphasiz- 
ing the other two-thirds, passionate in- 
tensity of feeling and charity of thought. 
One might as well try to make a two- 
legged stool stand up by lengthening its 
legs, instead of adding a third. 

This is really the mistake that the re- 
former and the humanitarian fall into 
when they attempt anything in the 
domain of art. They are so carried away 
by the force of their own feelings; they 
see the truth so clearly that the plainest 
statement of it seems to them sufficient. 
Whereas that is not the case at all. If 
a mere statement of fact were sufficient, 
then the nearer we come to a mathemat- 
ical expression of it the better. We 
should not express ourselves in literature, 
but in algebraic signs. 

The object of literature is to make 
reason seem more reasonable and emo- 
tion more intense; and this it does by 
making them both more attractive, by 
giving them manifestation in some beauti- 
ful guise. The truth cannot be the whole 
truth, unless it appears in some form of 
beauty; nor can goodness be complete, 
unless it makes us satisfied with its like- 
ness as in love with itself. I am con- 
vinced that two and two make four; I 
am glad to love my fellows; but my whole 
nature is not made happy until you show 
me that the beauty of the world, which 
so enthralls my senses, is a third fact re- 
lated to these other two—is indeed but a 
third aspect of the same phenomenon. 


Wuo SuHatt CoMMAND THE Heart. 
Being Part IV. of Towards Democ- 
racy. Swan, Sonnenschein § Co., 
London. 
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Lapy Rosr’s Daventer. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Illustrated by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


By M. RIE.teE. 


T is not an incautious generalization 
| observe that most writers of fiction, 

as they grow older, develop a notice- 
able tendency to impose their own per- 
sonalities on their readers through the 
medium of their characters; to make 
their novels a platform for giving to the 
world the didactic results of their own 
experiences, a pulpit for enforcing their 
stiffening beliefs and opinions. George 
Eliot, in her gradual development from 
the tenderly impartial attitude toward 
life and toward character, shown in 
“Scenes from Clerical Life,’ and in 
“Adam Bede ”’ to the aggressive instruc- 
tiveness of “Daniel Deronda” and 
“ Theophrastus Such” is the illustration 
which most readily occurs to us; but 
nearly all the other great novelists have 
run, if less noticeably, towards the same 
habit. They have become less and less 
reporters, more and more purposeful in- 
structors. 

But in Mrs. Humphry Ward we find a 
complete reversal of the usual process of 
evolution. It was in her earlier books 
that she instructed us—that she studied 


and solved problems religious, ethical, 


political—that she expounded, with elab- 
orate distinctness, the meaning of life, 
and relentlessly directed us towards the 
straight and narrow path. In her later 
books, on the other hand, she is contented 
to devote herself to the analysis and de- 
velopment of character, unbiased by any 
apparent moral to be pointed or any 
weighty opinion to the enforced. Herein 
is the maturing of her art. Because the 
purely human complications arising from 
the meeting and conflict of strong per- 
sonalities are, in artistic sense, the fit 
subjects for a novelist to deal with, while 
the larger social inferences lie more 
properly in the domain of the essayist 
and of the lecturer; so, first in 
“Eleanor,” and now in “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” Mrs. Ward has come much 
nearer to excellence of art, and has made 
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much clearer her claim to rank with the 
best writers of fiction than she ever did 
in “ Robert Elsmere” or in “ The Story 
of David Grieve.” Wise friends of Mrs. 
Ward must be glad of this, though it is 
probable that some of that public which 
calls itself “thoughtful” may deplore in 
the later books the lack of serious pur- 
pose, the marked absence of the didactic 
attitude toward life which so endeared to 
them her earlier novels. 

The character that Mrs. Ward offers 
for our consideration in her new novel is 
that of Julie Le Breton, the illegitimate 
daughter of Lady Rose Chantily and of 
Mariott Dalrymple. From page 4—when 
Sir Wilfred Bury shakes hands with a 
lady who “has an effect of something 
over living, over brilliant; an animation, 
an intensity so strong that at first behold- 
ing a bystander could scarcely tell 
whether it pleased him or no,’—to page 
469, where Julie, happy and tamed, folds 
her husband to her heart, it is with her 
and with nobody else that the novel con- 
cerns itself. In the few scenes from 
which she is absent, the conversation 
deals exclusively with her affairs and 
with her personality; there is no minor 
plot, no secondary interest; only as re- 
gards their attitude towards her do the 
other characters interest us. Conse- 
quently, it is as we find Julie a coherent 
convincing woman or a rather impossible 
combination of qualities, as her actions 
strike us as being the logical outcome of 
her temperament or as being arbitrarily 
arranged for her by the author, so we 
shall estimate the novel a_ successful 
piece of work, or a failure; if a failure, 
a brilliant one, certainly, but a failure for 
all that. With Julie herself the book 
stands or falls. 

It is unquestionable that Julie is dra- 
matic, vivid, and picturesque, but she 
cannot be considered as convincing. She 
does not hold together. To begin with, 
she is altogether too brilliant, too attrac- - 
tive. Dukes, prime ministers, diplomats, 
generals, journalists, philanthropists— 
this distinguished-looking, sad-eyed 
“ belle laide” has them all at her feet; 
the magnetic charm of the “ belle laide” 
is a matter of history, but Julie’s charm 
is too overpowering; we cannot grasp it. 
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No wonder Lady Henry—whose salon, 
famous for forty years, she is disinte- 
grating—is jealous. Nor does the situa- 
tion in which we find our heroine impress 
us with a sense of reality. As paid com- 
panion (at the exceedingly moderate 
salary of £100 a year) to Lady Henry, 
whom age has rendered infirm and al- 
most blind, while in no way abating her 
social or mental energies, Julie’s rela- 
tions with her employer are such as no 
self-respecting servant would put up 
with. Chidden in public, insulted in 
private, no moment of her time her own, 
so openly distressful is her situation that 
her friends, who are also Lady Henry’s, 
are constantly plotting to ameliorate her 
lot. To enjoy forbidden pleasures she 
is willing to stoop to the most paltry 
deceits and subterfuges. It is not neces- 
sity which keeps Julie in Lady Henry’s 
employ, for when the rupture finally oc- 
curs she at once is able to earn £500 in 
journalism—no, it is her desire to retain 
in the social world the position, the 
power, which she enjoys as Lady Henry’s 
companion. 

Yet Julie is aware that in her veins 
runs as good blood as any in England. 
From her parents, who set the social laws 
at defiance, she has inherited a fierce and 
lawless nature, and an_ over-sensitive 
pride. We are stirred with compassion 
when we see Julie pale and suffering 
after an interview with her tyrannous 
mistress, but we wonder at the same time 
why she does not at once put an end to 
the situation until we realize that it is 
because she is in a book. 

So too, when it comes to Warkworth, 
there is the same inconsistency between 
the lofty, imperious temper Mrs. Ward 
assures us she possesses, and the humil- 
iating position she is willing to accept. 
That, with her twenty-nine years of social 
experience, she should fall in love with 
a handsome cad is, while regrettable, con- 


- ceivable—a clear judgment of men is 


not, in women, the necessary adjunct of 
a brilliant intelligence. But surely it is 
incredible that havinglearned that Wark- 
worth has no idea of marrying her, that 
on the contrary he means to fulfil his 
secret engagement to her cousin, this ex- 
alted woman should be willing to go 


with him to Paris so as to give him two 
days of her life—the most ordinary 
plebian pride would balk at such a humil- 
iation. 

And surely, surely, this same Julie, 
repentant, tamed, happy in the arms of 
her ducal husband, is a concession on 
Mrs. Ward’s part to the public’s demand 
for happy endings, for if ever a char- 
acter gave pledges of inevitable tragedy, 
it is Mademoiselle de Breton. 

But though “ Lady Rose’s Daughter ” 
is a study of character, Mrs. Ward does 
not belong to the impressionist school of 
writers. She neither deals in indefinite 
backgrounds, nor is she contented with 
suggesting influences. Every character 
in the book is more or less a finished por- 
trait—too finished, perhaps. There is 
something of disproportion between the 
detailed presentment of some of the 
minor characters and the parts they have 
to play. We are led in the beginning to 
expect important action from them, and 
suffer a sense of disappointment when 
they disappear, having contributed very 
little to the drama; their only réle was to 
give more distinction to the star. 

About Lady Henry, Lord Lackington, 
Sir Wilfred Bury, the little Duchess, and 
above all the preéminently British Duke 
of Crowborough consistently hostile to 
Julie throughout, it is delightful to read. 
Probably, being all snobs at heart, we 
derive pleasure from associating inti- 
mately with so many members of the aris- 
tocracy ; for not even in Disraeli’s novels 
do we move in a more exclusive circle. 

Mr. Howard Chandler Christy has 
rendered it impossible to form any clear 
conception of Mademoiselle de Breton’s 
appearance by giving her a different set 
of features in each one of his seven illus- 
trations. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Century Co., New York. $1.00. 


By WivuraMm Freperick Drx. 


LICE HEGAN, who, in January, 
A\ toca the wife of Mr. Cale Young 
Rice, has always been what few 
women are—a clever raconteur. She al- 
ways has a funny story on the tip of 
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her tongue and as she is quick to see the 
humor in people and situations, her anec- 
dotes are delightful. Always prominent 
in the social life of Louisville, and the 
only daughter of a hospitable family, she 
has been the centre of a bright group of 
young people and yet has taken enough 
time to work more or less regularly in her 
favorite study, literature. But the prep- 
aration resulting in the extraordinary 
success of her two little books, which 
helped her more than her study, was an 
unconscious one. For years she has 
worked quietly in a shabby part of Louis- 
ville called “the Potato Patch,” striving 
to make less miserable the lives of some 
of the poorest of the families there. 
Throughout all the pathos of this squalid 
settlement, she found, as usual, much 
humor and it was, perhaps, her sense of 
humor which won the affection of those 
she helped, as much as her abundant and 
practical sympathy. 

And so, when she wrote her first book 
and chose the Potato Patch and _ its 
people for her subject—changing the 
name of the place to the Cabbage Patch 
—these same two qualities endued her 
work with its chief charm. “ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” is a simple little 
tale most simply told, yet it has sold a 
quarter of a million copies, and “ Lovey 
Mary,” which is precisely the same kind 
of a book, will probably do quite as well. 
Why? Because these tales are permeated 
through and through with human inter- 
est. The people are real people, not 
caricatures; they say and do real things, 
and they are portrayed with a sympathy 
which is absolutely sincere and with a 
humorous appreciation of life that is 
never false, never strained, and never in 
the slightest degree vulgar. 

The story of “Lovey Mary” is that 
of a foundling-asylum girl who runs 
away from the institution and goes to live 
in the Cabbage Patch. Mrs. Wiggs, of 
course, takes an absorbing interest in the 
little waif and is as resourceful and 
cheery as ever. Though not the most 
prominent, she is always the most indi- 
vidual of any of the characters, though 
none could be more true to life than 
pathetic, helpless Miss Hazy, or the 
buxom matron of the asylum, or Kate 
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Rider, or Lovey Mary herself. Each 
chapter is really a little story in itself, 
and these chapters are held together by a 
slender thread of story, though the last 
one, in which the little heroine “ finds 
herself,”” and works out her own char- 
acter, is so strong that it serves as an 
excellent denouement. 

It really matters little whether “ Lovey 
Mary” is as good a story as its prede- 
cessor; it is made of the same stuff and 
the two books should be taken as one. If 
one reads one and likes it, he must read 
the other and he will not be disappointed. 
The young author has certainly accom- 
plished in them a distinctive piece of 
literature, and she has portrayed types of 
humanity which will live. Her wit, which 
is always kindly, sparkles on every page, 
and few books have recently appeared 
which are so rich in “ quotable” things. 
An amusing corollary to these books is 
that the “Potato Patch” in Louisville 
has now become the “Cabbage Patch,” 
and so many literary pilgrims are now 
going out to see it and its people that 
real estate there has taken a boom and a 
number of new cabins and cottages are 
being built within its confines. And very 
much to her surprise, Mrs. Alice Hegan 
Rice finds that it is herself who is the 
real heroine of the Cabbage Patch. 


Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


By Martua McCutiocu-WI.uiaMs. 


T is a labor of love to write of Mr. 
| Fora book—nearly as much so, as it 

was to read it. This partly, because he 
knows so entirely what goes to the mak- 
ing of a proper horse, and a proper man. 
Indeed, the title might have been “ Sagas 
of Men and Horses,” without doing the 
least violence to the truth. Though 
horses of course dominate, the men are 
very far from being mere incidentals, or 
even a sort of human background for 
equine portraits. Equine portraits is not 
a good phrase—at least, now I have 
written it, it stands awkwardly in my 
way, because I am bent on saying Mr. 


Ford must keep ware of ‘the S. P. C. A, 
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It is certainly cruelty to animals, of no 
small proportion, to put seven horses 
wholly alive, and two mighty well 
painted ones, within the strait and nar- 
row confines of a book. 

For their several virtues I love each 
of his several horses—even those that 
smell a bit of paint. That, however, does 
not hinder me from loving one better 
than another—the woman who could 
divide her heart equally between nine 
horses or nine men, must have a heart not 
worth dividing. First favorite stands 
Chieftain of the Heavy Draught Service. 
There is a horse for you! And here is 
his history, told as I verily believe, no 
other four-footed creature’s story has yet 
been told. In reading it you do not see 
the printed page; rather the turmoil of 
the streets, the swaying, surging tangle 
of them, the big truck with its breast- 
team. Chieftain is in the middle “ with 
a vicious Missouri Modoc on one side and 
a raw, half collar-broken Canuck on the 
other,” ramping yet steady, quick of eye 
and muscle, full of docile fire, doing his 
work so well his mates could not choose 
but do theirs, ready all the time “ to stop 
at crossings when a six-foot Broadway- 
squad officer held up one finger, and to 
give way for no one else.” 

As to the rest of it—the things that 
befell Chieftain, and most of all, about 
Tim Doyle, I shall not tell you who read 
reviews. Instead, I hope to send you 
straight to the book—it certainly deserves 
to be read by every soul who loves either 
good horses, good men, or good stories. 
Having said so much, and added that I 
know experimentally, horses and story 
telling, let me say further that if Mr. 
Ford loved horses better he would have 
written of them worse. He is full of in- 
sight, sympathetic comprehension, nice 
discrimination, reasonable, comradely 
tenderness. Indeed, I make no doubt 
every horse ever foaled has his very 
warm heart, but he lacks the indiscrim- 
inate, worshipful, possessive adoration 
that swells in the heart and shows shame- 
facedly in the eyes of the horse-lover, 
born and made. No such _horse-lover 


could ever tell stories of the things be- 
loved so artistically, with so much of 
balance and finish. Indeed, to be a horse- 
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lover, born and made, puts story-telling 
rather outside the range of possibility. 
There may be folk who can map, bound, 
explore, weigh, measure and make mer- 
chandise of things nearest the heart. 
But always there is a strained note, some- 
thing approaching hysteria between the 
lines rather than in them. Mr. Ford, 
happy man, loves his subject matter ex- 
actly enough to deal with it more than 
admirably. 

Skipper, the Blue Ribboner, is a 
mighty fine fellow. He heads the pro- 
cession—how should he not, being of the 
Mounted Police—but Bonfire, poor 
fellow, comes before him in my affec- 
tions, Bonfire, broken for the house of 
Jerry. A sad, sad time he had of it. 
The sadness, I think, began very early. 
“Down in Maine, or up in Vermont, or 
anywhere, indeed, but on a fancy stud- 
farm, his color would have passed for 
sorrel. Being a high-bred hackney, and 
the pick of the Sir Bardolph three-year- 
olds, he was put down as a strawberry 
roan. 

I am quoting not to cavil but to 
wonder. Mr. Ford is, beyond question, 
color-perfect, letter-perfect in such mat- 
ters as horse shows and hackneys. But 
shades of Tom Faggus, and strawberry 
Winnie, what have we here? John Ridd, 
you will recall, says of her color: 
“Whether this came from her Eastern 
blood, of the Arabs newly imported, and 
whether the cream-color mixed with our 
bay led to that bright strawberry tint is 
more than I can decide.” Nothing that 
even squints at sorrel there. As to roans, 
they are nearly as various as poets, but 
all alike in one thing, namely in having 
white in the coat. A roan horse, accord- 
ing to the dictionaries, is one having a 
sorrel, bay, or dark coat, mixed with 
white. Some Arab horses are roan, al- 
beit the Sons of the Desert are none so 
partial to the coat, holding it,no less than 
English and American breeders, the sign 
of a much-mixed pedigree. As I said 
before, there are roans, and roans—the 
silver-roan, ground-coat glossy black, 
stippled all over with fine white hairs, 
the blue-roan with a coat of bay and 
chestnut, or bay and black, whereover the 
white shows like a thin skim of snow, the 
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red-roan, or strawberry roan, clear red- 
bay thickly intermingled with white, 
milk-and-cider, or sorrel roan, sorrel 
hairs and white in about the same pro- 
portion, also white roans in variety, with 
body-coat flecked all over with color, the 
flecks something farther apart than the 
dark freckles upon a flea-bitten gray. 

White roans are uncommon. I think 
they often run to calico horses. Long 
and intimate friendliness with pastures, 
main-travelled roads, and _ mill-roads, 
have shown me less than half a dozen. 
That same intimate friendliness has 
made me familiarly acquainted with a 
sorrel, iridescent in the sunshine, the 
clear sorrel intermingled with darker 
hairs, too thickly and too irregularly 
sprinkled to be called dapples. It is pos- 
sibly coats of this sort that the hackney 
men—may Heaven forgive them !—call 
strawberry roan. If so, I hope they will 
amend their lips, or at least seek a war- 
rant for their speaking, which now I 
am persuaded they lack. However, it 
may turn out that the hackney men have 
me on the hip. It is Montaigne, I be- 
lieve, who says, “ Use, not derivation, is 
the law of language,” and again, “ He 
who attempts to fight custom with gram- 
mar is a fool.” 

To hark back to Bonfire: his story is 
a piece of literature infinitely moving. 
As a humanitarian tract it is far and 
away ahead of “ Black Beauty.” Next 
to hapless Bonfire I reckon tricksy 
Calico, a beast none so pretty, but surely 
all horse. At first his very virtues fought 
against him, after the common and un- 
amiable habit of virtues. It all came 
right in the end: Time’s whirligig brought 
not only revenge but recompense. It is 
only necessary to say farther that Calico 
“Travelled with a round-top.” Every- 
body will understand that his end was 
peace and glory. 

A like kindly fate waited on Old Silver 
of the Gray Horse Truck, and Blue 
Blazes, in spite of the Marring of Him. 
Old Silver would be nearer the head of 
the list with me, if he were only the first 
fire-horse I had met in fiction. Certes, I 
have met none better, braver, kindlier, 
more true-bred, more engaging. It is, 
of course, horribly unjust, but Blue 
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Blazes suffers because of his ugliness. 
Ugly horses and ugly women seem to me 
such misfits in the scheme of creation. 
Still, though I do not lavish love on him 
as on some of his compeers, I am sensible 
that his story is one of the best told in 
the book, so painfully real that it bites 
itself into your memory, when you had 
rather forget it. 

I could wish Black Eagle had been 
taller. Thirteen hands for a three-year- 
old, even a thoroughbred, is unpromising, 
especially in a horse that was to rule the 
ranges, and leave behind him a mighty 
progeny. However, when I recall Frank 
Forrester’s saying that he had “ Often 
ridden aged thoroughbreds under four- 
teen hands, yet capable of keeping any 
feather-weight up with the hounds even 
across stiff country,” I wonder if my 
point is well taken. I am a little in 
doubt also as to Black Eagle himself. 
He looks live enough in spots, but there 
are other spots where I seem to smell 
paint. However, there can be no ques- 
tion that Mr. Ford is as brave as he is 
capable. A man must be, who writes of 
wild horses ruling ranges, yet has never 
a hyphen to his name. 

This makes my catalogue unreason- 
able to the portraits. One of them, Bar- 
nacles, is screamingly funny. Indeed, I 
hardly recall a better bit of farce-comedy 
than Bridegroom Bastobol Bean, and his 
parti-colored steed. As farce-comedy 
one easily accepts it; as a story the un- 
thinking will look at it askance. I my- 
self am sure it all happened. Otherwise 
I am likewise sure Mr. Ford, daring as 
he has proved himself, would not have 
dared to give it “the perpetuity of 
print.” 

Pasha sets me nebulously speculating 
as to whether or no Mr. Ford hung the 
story of him upon any vague traditions 
of Turner Ashby, commander of the 
Black Horse Cavalry, who rode to the 
fighting, and at last to his death, upon a 
white Arab. If memory serves—I have 
no reference books at hand—the Black 
Horse Cavalry antedated the Civil War, 
and came first into prominence by guard- 
ing Harper’s Ferry during the trial and 
execution of John Brown. Ashby was 
the guiding star of the organization, and 
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though of the best blood, a man of mod- 


erate fortune. One of his admirers sent 
to him the white Arab, the pick of his 
own hunters, with a request to ride him, 
if-war came, in every battle. The white 
horse had been proved in hard runs over 
rough country; he could go sixty miles 
without stopping for food or water, and 
come out fresh after a night’s rest. 

Thus it is evident if Pasha had a model 
it was a very noble one. I can not, how- 
ever, easily forgive Mr. Ford for making 
his soldier-rider careless of him, almost 
to the degree of cruelty. For the most 
part, the gray cavalry was made up of 
horsemen born and bred. Even if they 
had not been, they had wit enough to 
know how often the matter of life or 
death turned not merely on the good con- 
dition of their mounts, but also on the 
good understanding with them. How- 
ever, let that pass. Pasha is a portrait, 
more than well-limned, with wonderfully 
stirring accessories, and a background 
full of atmosphere. Nowhere else has 
Mr. Ford shown more clearly his fine 
virtues of omission. He has so relig- 
iously eschewed fine writing, when fine 
writing would have been so easy, and has 
been content to be sane and simple and 
strong. ‘Thus even where he loses, if he 
loses, he loses to himself and to himself 
alone. I felicitate him without reserve 
upon work so unusually excellent, his 
publishers no less on their setting forth 
of a book so wholly distinctive. 


Tue Sons or Guory. Studies in Genius. 
By Adolfo Padovan. Translated and 
Adapted from the Italian by the 
Duchess Litta Vincenti Arese. Funk 
§ Wagnalls Company, New York. 
$1.50. . 


By Henry Laska 


HETHER genius is a sublime 
W tuanitestation of mental supe- 

riority, or a pathological condi- 
tion producing abnormalities, we know 
that modern civilization owes all its mar- 
vellous achievements and extraordinary 
developments to it; therefore, any literary 
effort which aims to investigate and reveal 
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the nature of this great phenomenon of 
the human intellect should be welcomed. 
For this reason, we think that the theory 
of genius as expounded by Adolfo Pado- 
van in his “ Sons of Glory ” is worthy of 
consideration. The book is a firm denial to 
the morbid and melancholy theory, for- 
merly held by Moreau de Tours, but re- 
cently revived by his fellow-countryman, 
Cesare Lombroso, that genius is an ab- 
normal condition of the mind, resulting 
generally in “neurosis, or a form of 
epilepsy.” The author proves his theory 
by making, first, a general survey of the 
utility, beauty and splendor of all the 
arts and sciences which have been created 
through genius, and then, by bringing to 
light the intellectual achievements and 
the peculiar characteristics of each “ sove- 
reign genius’”’ who has become the em- 
bodiment of that particular art or science 
to which he devoted his life. Thus, the 
name of Dante adorns the chapter on 
poetry, the divine interpretation of music 
is incarnated in Beethoven, Michael An- 
gelo is placed on a lofty pedestal over- 
towering all artists; the radiant light of 
Socrates illumines the pages of philos- 
ophy; Galileo is the great genius who has 
fathomed the mysteries of science; Co- 
lumbus and Nansen are classed as the 
greatest discoverers who have benefited 
mankind; in the life of Buddha he finds 
the divine inspiration of a great prophet; 
the supreme type of the warriors who have 
preceded the invention of gunpowder he 
discovers in Hannibal and Julius Cesar, 
and those of modern warfare in Frederick 
the Great, Napoleon, and Moltke. From 
the study of these prodigious men he con- 
cludes that genius is not a disease, as his 
contemporary maintains, but “a physio- 
logical condition of exquisite and excep- 
tional nervous sensibility.” Thus, degen- 
eracy among men of genius is not the 
cause, but the effect of genius—resulting 
generally from excessive activities in their 
exceptional attainments. 

The author has treated his theme with 
overwhelming enthusiasm and profound 
conviction; making the one conspicuous 
characteristic of the whole book its syn- 
thetic unity. The arguments are effective 
and persuasive. The reader is not lost in 


a labyrinth of superficial reasoning, but is 
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at once impressed with the sound judg- 
ment and with the forcible manner in 
which it is presented. The author is par- 
ticularly successful in the delineation of 
his characters. By the citations of their 
own works we learn to know not only the 
poet, the musician, or the artist, but we 
obtain an insight of the man himself. 


Yourn. By Joseph Conrad. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


By J. Stewart Dovsiepay 


Bee title-story of this volume is 


a masterpiece. The other tales con- 

tained in the volume, “ Heart of 
Darkness” and “The End of the 
Tether” are good; they even in some 
qualities possibly surpass their prede- 
cessor, but they lack that undefinable 
virtue of attainment, that completeness 
of conception and expression, which dis- 
tinguish “ Youth.” “ Youth” is new; we 
are perhaps a bit disturbed by the glamor 
of its excellence; but at first guess (for 
criticism is after all like fortune-telling, 
a sort of experienced guesswork) it seems 
to supply something fresh yet essential 
to man, to give him a new harmonious ar- 
rangement, a pleasure as of spring or of 
ripeness or lucent streams, yet unex- 
pected in a way. It bears the miracle- 
sign; it has intuition, inspiration. 

The actual story—if one must in any 
way analyze a literary substance so per- 
fect—is the same sea story we loved so 
ardently by candlelight long ago, when 
geography and arithmetic were put aside 
and the adventure book, the daring book, 
the book of the whole interesting un- 
known world was opened to our eyes, al- 
ready dazzled with the expectation of sea 
enchantment. And herein lies the 
wonder of Mr. Conrad’s achievement: he 
gives it all to us again; not the story 
alone, but the feeling, the growth, the 
unsayable desire, the youth, in a word, 
with which we read the old ones. Not 
with sadness does he bring the strong 
emotion back, nor with dry reminiscence 
and regret, but he flashes it into being 
with a certain freshness and glow that 
make us live that early time over again. 
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When we read “ Youth,” we are laughing 
at the follies of our morning, but we are 
made morning-hearted, too. 

And this story, this wisdom of a ma- 
ture man, this clearly individual secret of 
life drawn from the sky and the sea and 
the human soul just blossoming in the 
great garden of the world, is aptly and 
musically expressed in as grateful and 
mellow English as ever, for the bringing 
out of noble nature, was employed by the 
various prose masters of brief narrative 
literature. Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece is 
alone of its kind. 

“Heart of Darkness” tells of an 
Englishman who went out to the deadly 
West Coast of Africa to become the cap- 
tain of a river steamboat. His experi- 
ence is weird and interesting. Rascality, 
mismanagement, cruelty and _ pestilence 
make of the river settlements one of those 
hells which only a healthy-minded man 
like the writer can profitably depict, and 
none can make real but one possessed of 
a striking imagination. Mystery is there 
in abundance, and something wholly 
regional of horror, which the reader who 
knows not the nightmare of the tropics 
must inadequately realize. The story is 
a very fine piece of impressionist’s work, 
and throughout that impressionism, like 
the fever in the jungle-river mist, lurks 
something sinister and swift, which com- 
pels attention; yet which, when all is 
said, seems a thing of mood rather than 
a thing of truth. Besides, the diction is 
often turbid, and we frequently mark the 
trail of a long-lost Rudyard !—moment- 
ous faults in the writing of a man dis- 
tinguished for clear and_ individual 
phrase. These shortcomings should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that 
“Heart of Darkness” is a very fine 
piece of descriptive and psychological 
fiction. 

In “The End of the Tether” Mr. 
Conrad is not quite at his best. His work 
is clear and wholesome; he gives us an 
original bit of sea story, showing close 
observation and delicate human feeling; 
he has geniality and breadth of view; but 
the thing lacks “ go,” it does not capture 
us; it is deficient in the quality of nar- 
rative alarm. Good for the first half, it 
ends with something so unhappily like 
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melodrama that we wonder momentarily 
if this can truly be the case—if the 
maker of Captain McWhirr can have 
given us the unreal scene where the en- 
gineer, Mr. Massy, deflects the compass 
in order to wreck his own ship and Cap- 
tain Whalley—contrary to all signs in 
his character—makes away with himself. 

Returning then for an instant to 
“Youth ’—for if everybody re-reads it, 
why should not the critic re-review it?— 
we find that Mr. Conrad has done the 
much-hoped-for thing; he has fulfilled 
the promise made emphatic by his previ- 
ous books; he has supplanted the noon- 
day reality of work by the dawn ideal of 
creation, he has taken an old dead story 
and made it living and new; he has done 
literary alchemy. 

And if such performance be not a 
manifestation of undoubted genius—no 
matter what the limitation of form or 
subject—where shall we seek that prince 
of human qualities? 


A Lirerary History or Persia. By 
Edward G. Browne, M.A. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4.00. 


By S. Decatur Smiru, Jr. 


ROM original sources Mr. E. G. 
} Browne, a distinguished English spe- 

cialist in the subject, has compiled 
this extremely valuable work. It is the 
amplification of the author’s orginal in- 
tention to cover the subject in a single 
volume, but the topic offers so many op- 
portunities, the range is so wide, that only 
the earlier period is treated as yet, and 
the present volume extends no farther 
than Firdusi or Firdawsi, as it is spelled 
here, about 1000 a.p. From the earliest 
times, however, has the investigation been 
pursued, and within its limits the treat- 
ment is most exhaustive. It has been the 
author’s aim to present a popular rather 
than a technical treatise, if the word 
“ popular” can be applied to a subject 
which is in its very nature more or less 
abstruse. His appeal is rather to the 
reader of average culture than to the 
professed Orientalist, and especially to 
those who, stimulated by the numerous 
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translations of the works of Persian writ- 
ers that have appeared of late, desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with the in- 
tellectual life and history of one of the 
most interesting and accomplished peoples 
of all time. To the exhibitions of the 
national genius in the fields of science, 
religion and philosophy, as well as in pure 
literature, he had addressed himself, and 
his study is most thorough and complete. 

Many important questions are dis- 
cussed: the actual existence of Zoroaster, 
and the date of the Avesta, or Zoroastrian 
Bible, etc., and it is interesting to know 
that the conclusion reached by an Amer- 
ican scholar, Professor Jackson of Colum- 
bia University, is accepted by Professor 
Browne. He states that Zoroaster was 
“a perfectly historical personage,” who 
“died about 583 B.c. aged 77.” 

This volume is preparatory to what 
should prove the more interesting of the 
two to the layman, that including the 
study of those writers whose works are 
more familiar to the general reader, and 
whose subjects are less theological and 
scientific. But there are given here many 
excerpts from poetry and legend that are 
fascinating in the extreme, and whet the 
appetites for the richer feast that is to 
follow. The work is an admirable one, 
profound and searching, probably the 
most complete that has yet appeared upon 
the subject, and should be widely appre- 
ciated by both the amateur and profes- 
sional student of the tongues and of thé 
peoples of the Orient. 


THE JourNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25, 


net. 


By A. LENALIE 


E ey journal is purely a monody: 


one theme, the writer’s art; one 
voice, his own; one instrument, 
“ The Captive.” It is exceptional in that 
it furnishes no love motif and no real 
human interest. It is cold with the con- 


centrated egotism of one idea, yet flames 
with an artistic purpose that, thwarted, 
renders the individual tense and strained, 
and keys his outcry against the world to 
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a strenuous pitch of unrestraint—as of 
one struggling to loose himself from the 
manacles of a nightmare. 

It is in three parts: I. Writing a Poem. 
II. Seeking a Publisher. III. The End. 
Of these, the second portion is character- 
ized by feebleness, monotony and dis- 
torted views, but the inceptionand climax 
are strong; not so much from originality 
of thought as from the unique presenta- 
tion of half-recognized truths and per- 
sonal emotions of an intensely artistic 
nature, dim with half-lights and rent 
with flash-lights, like a mysterious forest. 
This nature of the Latin races, that gives 
voice to its suffering, with much iteration, 
expletive and wailing, is one which 
clashes with the thought-environment of 
American habits and prejudices and, con- 
sequently, is regarded as abnormal to the 
extent of provoking caricature. Thus 
the whole tenor of the book will be mis- 
understood by most, whether accepted as 
a legitimate journal of one now dead, or 
suspected as a bit of sensational adver- 
tising. So, too, if one has never faced 
gaunt poverty and bitterest humiliations 
for the sake of a cherished artistic ideal, 
this seemingly exaggerated mental hys- 
teria of a super-emotional, sensitive, self- 
centred nature will ring false to him, 
though elaborated on perfectly consistent 
lines as a character-type. 

Though this book be not genuine in 
the shape presented, the writer may 
claim that he is justified in using Jesuitic 
means to accomplish the promulgation of 
an artistic truth, even by sacrificing the 
word of truth temporarily. 

“ The Captive,” which is the theme and 
nucleus of the journal—a captured will- 
o’-the-wisp of the poet’s imagination—as 
it is given and yet withheld from the 
reader, sounds as an improbable and 
gigantically egotistic assumption; but the 
artistic conception of the necessities of 
such a poem, in its evolution, is one of 
the truest and strongest features of the 
book. 

But the plea and justification of the 
whole book is writ in the third part: up- 
lifted in the ecstasy of his own faith 
and convictions, and scourged to rebel- 
lion against injustice by his own bitter 
experiences, he comes forth as one sent 
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to teach the world to make some provi- 
sion for its men of genius; a voice in the 
wilderness crying a message: 

“ This is what I cry out to you that the 
man of Genius cannot earn his bread! 
That the work by which he develops his 
power is something absolutely and 
utterly different from the work by which 
he earns his bread! Every hour that he 
gives to the earning of his bread, he takes 
from his soul, he weakens his work, he 
destroys beauty which never again can 
he know or dream. The two powers may 
not occur together at all!” 

So the writer pleads that necessities 
should be supplied our poets, lest we sink 
into the yawning pit of Time and 
History, identified as a songless cycle. 
The plea is genuine and not wholly un- 
founded, but, whatever the intent of the 
book—will any one heed its purport, for 
are we not all indifferent in the sense of 
the writer’s own refrain? 


“The days when thou wert not, did they 
trouble thee? 

The days when thou art not shall trouble 
thee as much.” 


Itaty AND THE Itatians. By Edward 
Hutton. E. P. Dutton § Co., New 
York. $1.50, net. 


HE writer has taken an extremely 

hackneyed—though naturally at- 

tractive—subject, and filled it with 
such new life and freshness, breathed 
into it such veritable youth and love and 
unquenchable delight in beauty, that we, 
though not unmindful of the futility and 
reactionary character of overpraise, and 
sickened to the soul with the thousand 
exaggerations and puffings and log-roll- 
ings of the day, pronounce him neverthe- 
less a man of unusually interesting 
talent. 

He has, of course, many faults, more 
indeed, than any half dozen of his 
equally qualified colleagues in the never 
populous realm of truly artistic prose. 
He is at times too wordy, he brings in 
far too many Ohs and Ahs; he is too 
fond of being epigrammatic at the end of 
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a paragraph, and his ecstasies are often 
of so gesticulative a character as to send 
the serious significance of the thing sky- 
high. Mr. Hutton is not free from the 
vice of repetition; one introduction to the 
little church of the Via Condotta for the 
purpose of giving the details of its sweet 
and simple service should be sufficient. 
He ought to study more closely the art 
exhibited in Pater’s ‘“‘ Renaissance,” in- 
stead of frequently imitating—uncon- 
sciously we doubt not—the manner and 
atmosphere of that masterwork ; and, last 
of all, he should use fewer figures of 
speech, which follow sometimes so hot 
upon each other’s heels as to blur the 
reader’s vision. Italy, like Greece, is, 
indeed, a being of too pure a perfection 
to need much metaphor; those say her 
best who say her simplest. Thus for his 
mistakes. 

Mr. Hutton’s well-accomplished object 
is to give his followers that poetic, that 
infinitely beautiful and ever-to-be-desired 
Italy which no guide-book can give 
which, indeed, nothing has ever bestowed 
even on the writer himself, but his own 
imaginative soul. Poetic prose—rhythm, 
color, melody and mystery in words full 
of beauty and suggestion, this is equally 
his purpose, we surmise. He would not 
make too prominent the thought that he 
wishes to convey, but rather through the 
medium of emotion create in others the 
power for such thought; to allow us 
something of that exquisite sensibility to 
lovely illusion which has made his own 
path so vitally different—as he dreams— 
from that of the rest of the world. He 
has no false sentiment, he is sincere, he 
is brimming with wistfulness and medi- 
evalness and loneliness tinct with rose 
colors. In truth it is pleasant to meet 
the unashamed lover of beauty and love 
in a time when so much, to our slight 
vision, seems commonplace or grotesque, 
or needlessly crude and ugly. His faults 
are of a transitory kind, his virtues speak 
of permanence. 

The best writing is to be found in the 
preface and those chapters devoted to 
Pisa, Venice and Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
whom the author gives an enthusiastic- 
ally exalted station in the world of let- 
ters. Mr. Hutton’s latest book, while 
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making its primal appeal to travellers in 
Italy, will interest all persons of literary 
and artistic temperament, whether they 
have been to that land or not. 

J.S. D. 


On THE Cross. By Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern and Mary J. Safford. Drezel 
Biddle. Philadelphia. $1.50. 

T Pes story of the Oberammergau 

Passion Play purports to be written 
by Wilhelmine von Hillern and 


Mary J. Safford. It reads like the joint 
production of Mrs. Augusta Evans Wil- 
son and Miss Marie Corelli. As a mat- 
ter of fact, despite the testimony of the 
title-page, Miss Safford’s part in the 
wondrous concoction has been limited to 
that of translator. For this limited lia- 
bility we offer her our congratulations. 
“Am Kreuz,’ as the book is known in 
German, has long been the butt of critics 
and the delight of overstrung sentiment- 
alists and half-baked “ Backfische.” In- 
deed, so early as the performance of the 
Passion Play in 1890 it enjoyed a spe- 
cious popularity among the pilgrims to 
Oberammergau, on the outskirts of which 
stands the villa of the authoress, and the 
only wonder is that the American public 
has so long been spared a translation. 
Diligent search, perhaps, might reveal 
sporadic beauties in the long-drawn-out 
tale of the love of a high-born woman 
and a peasant wood-carver, but so thick 
is the tangled overgrowth of sentimental- 
ity and the weeds of rhetoric that the 
mind soon wearies of the effort. Indeed, 
even the description of the Play is disap- 
pointing, both to those who have wit- 
nessed the performance and to those 
unfamiliar with this remarkable product 
of peasant piety: to the former owing 
to the painful lack of discrimination and 
the critical faculty; to the latter owing 
to the lack of the dramatic power which 
can produce the illusion of visual reality. 
In short, the Passion Play, on the one 
hand, is much less than the perfervid 
imagination of the Baroness von Hillern 
would have us believe; on the other, it is 
greater than her mind perceives. She 
fails utterly to impress the reader with 
the grandeur of the production, owing 
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to her constitutional inability to see 
things as they really are and then to re- 
port them in clear, simple language. In 
consequence, she has written a melo- 
drama, where she sought to write a re- 
ligious tragedy. 

For the story of the book there is even 
less to be said than for its local color 
and the picture of Oberammergau and 
the Play. Human beings are capable of 
strange and ofttimes seemingly incongru- 
ous acts, but only a master can arouse 
conviction and sympathy in the reader’s 
mind during their recital. The heroine 
of Frau von Hillern’s story, carried away 
by spasmodic religiosity and visionary 
identification of the performer of the 
Christ-part with his prototype, persuades 
herself and the peasant-actor that happi- 
ness is to be found only in their mar- 
riage, which accordingly takes place 
secretly, in order that the undesirable 
loss of the Countess’s fortune may be 
avoided. Dissatisfaction and misunder- 
standings naturally ensue—although nine 
years seem a rather long time for their 
culmination—but at the end peace is won 
by the melodramatic renunciation of title 
and fortune on the Countess’s part and 
by her voluntary descent to the peasant’s 
rank and manner of life. In such posi- 
tion,as Frau Joseph Freyer, Holzschnitz- 
lerswitwe, we gladly take leave of her 
after 442 pages of bad conscience and 
worse translation. To those who wit- 
nessed the Play in 1890 or 1880 it is 
unnecessary to point out the similarity 
in name and character between the 
Freyer of the book and the Meyer who 
at those periods performed the chief 
part. 


Tue Turquoise Cup anp Tue Desert. 
By Arthur Coslett Smith. Illustrated 
by Maxfield Parrish. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


R. Coslett Smith’s work is so 
M ceerming that one feels a mis- 
giving in starting off with a com- 
plaint. Yet how can one help complain- 
ing? There are subjects and characters 
galore for the story teller in need of 


characters and subjects to select from. 
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Therefore, close on the heels of Mr. 
Harland’s “‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” 
why did Mr. Coslett Smith write a story 
of a couple of lovers in Italy, a car- 
dinal who acts the deus ex machina, 
yes, a perfectly lovable and venerable 
cardinal who might be the “ fetch” of 
him of the snuff-box, and even an im- 
portant minor character, Miss O'Kelly, 
who irresistibly recalls the ravishing Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence in Mr. Harland’s 
story? 

Mr. Coslett Smith’s story is convinc- 
ing in characterization, in atmosphere, in 
motif, and yet one wishes he had devoted 
his skill to the production of a story 
which would not have called forth these 
recollections. None the less, ‘“ The 
Turquoise Cup ” is a story to read, to be 
grateful for, and to turn to again with 
pleasure. 

As to “ The Desert,” it is pleasant to 
be able to praise it without reservation. 
In it Mr. Coslett Smith has captured 
and preserved, as though by some al- 
chemical process, a mirage, an Oriental 
panorama, a series of pictures seen in a 
magic crystal, an occult presentment of 
one of the stories accidentally omitted 
from the “ Book of the Thousand Nights 
and a Night.” When his tale begins 
with “Far down in the Desert of the 
Sahara is the little oasis of El Merb,” 
one is conscious already of the art of 
words that is going to spirit one away 
from the West and let one live a brief 
hour in that strange scented, gorgeous- 
colored, mysterious Orient. The vowel 
sounds are like the opening of an incan- 
tation. At once the deep violet of the 
African sky endomes one and the wide 
horizon of the dun desert lengthens out 
to infinite distance. The tinkling of the 
camel bells pinks upon the ear. The eye 
strains for the so evasive camping 
ground. The tongue swells with the in- 
tolerable thirst that shall only be allayed 
when the oasis with its paradise-well is 
attained. The whole being bows rever- 
ently before the Allah who is great and 
whose prophet is Mohammed. Aveillifted 
from a woman’s face would seem new to 
us unbelievers, in our outer darkness, al- 
most an outrage; a woman’s presence at 
all in those remote solitudes well-nigh an 
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anomaly. Yet the woman unveiled is at 
hand. Hear. the prayer of Abdullah in 
the market place of El Merb before he 
and his caravan set out for Biskra: 
“Give me, Allah, a safe and quick 
journey. Unchoke the wells at Okba. 
Strengthen the yellow camel. Make high 
the price of dates and low the price of 
hides; ’tis thus I have ventured. Bring 
us in safety to Biskra, and bring me to 
the damsel who sits behind the green lat- 
tice. These things I pray—thy sinful 
son, Abdullah.” 

And our Abdullah is brought to “ the 
damsel who sits behind the green lattice ” 
sooner than even he would have dared to 
ask. 

And it is “The Day-Dream” 
again. 

“ Forsaking all other, cleave thou only 
unto her!” 


once 


“ Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed 
him.” 


Yes, even though their love meant for 
them the forsaking of the faith of their 
forefathers and the embracing of that of 
the Nazarene. And we do not murmur 
or doubt. 

What in real life would be miracle, 
we here accept with childlike faith as the 
only natural, the only right. 

Abdullah-Philip and Fathma-Marie 
reach Biskra man and wife; not the least 
wonderful of the portraits in this pan- 
orama that of the desert priest who 
unites them in holy matrimony—Joseph, 
“The man who keeps goats.” 

And then the poignancy of that last 
scene, rendered more poignant by the 
semi-comedy of the passages immedi- 
ately preceding it between the French 
commandant and the French chancellor. 
How one’s heart thuds for Mirza, “the 
mother of the dancers” and her woe, 
brought home to her at the moment of 
her happy discovery perhaps more pro- 
foundly than ever before in her long- 
short life. 


“In Xanadu did Khubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree ” 
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Yes, Coleridge’s opium-dream is not 
more convincing, more captivating a 
mirage than Mr. Coslett Smith’s ‘ The 
Desert.” 


A. E. 


Tue Socrat Unrest. Studies on labor 
and Socialist movements. By John 
Graham’ Brooks. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. $1.50, net. 


HIS is one of the most useful 
volumes on Socialism which one is 
likely to find. It is written by a 
careful student and lecturer who has 
been able to spend much of his time 
in research on the subject in this land 
and in foreign countries. It is filled 
with interesting and important facts and 
keen, discriminating comment. It has 
somewhat of its author’s proverbial in- 
aptitude to take sides, but is perhaps all 
the more valuable on that account. The 
scheme of the work consists of an ex- 
amination of the relations of great 
employers with their workingmen, the 
questions of labor unions and their rec- 
ognition as opposed to paternalistic or 
extremely individualistic employment, the 
attitude of labor toward machinery and 
the general history and development of 
Socialism and socialistic programmes in 
America and Europe. This looks like a 
very comprehensive, not to say diffuse 
scheme, but one may fairly say that it 
has been carried out in the main with as 
much cohesion as was possible. 
Mr. Brooks finds among laboring men 
a disposition to criticise their employers 
and to complain at present labor condi- 
tions; on the other hand, he finds the 
employers, in the main, suspicious of 
their workingmen and each side trying 
to get the better of the other. Possibly 
the fact of the coal strike has made Mr. 
Brooks more pessimistic and depressing 
than he would otherwise have been, but 
there is no doubt that not so much unity 
of sentiment exists between employer 
and employee as in the old times of 
family-like rule of industries. He evi- 


dently has much hope for the future, but 
he bases it upon the realization of his 
plea that the two sides will get together 
and “ recognize” each other fully. As 











we cy 
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an example of the ideal settlement and 
agreement he instances the compact be- 
tween the carpenters and their employ- 
ers of Boston. It is brief but is certainly 
clear and pointed with no chance for 
equivocation. Strangely enough, Mr. 
Brooks does not even touch upon the 
scheme of compulsory arbitration which 
of all the definite schemes for settling 
labor disputes is the one most rapidly 
growing in favor. 

The style of this work is delightful 
and clear. The average layman who 
cares nothing for terms and schools, and 
much for facts will find here a volume 
which will introduce him to a science al- 
though he may not know that he is doing 
more than reading an engaging sketch. 
That it does not fix ruthlessly upon him 
any ism is perhaps all the better. 


B. BF. 


From a Tuatcuep Cortace. By Elea- 
nor G. Hayden. Thomas Y. Crowell § 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


EALING almost exclusively with 
| )enatish country life and country 

folk, Miss Hayden has made a 
wonderfully attractive and interesting 
story. The plot is not new; there are no 
great surprises, but every character is 
drawn true to life and the story is 
worked to a most happy and satisfactory 
end. In the hands of the majority of 
novelists, “From a Thatched Cottage” 
would have been a failure. A sustained 
story of country life and scenes, would 
with most writers have been tiresome 
and savored too highly of the earth. But 
Miss Hayden knows her people; she 
knows her country and she knows how to 
combine the two. 

Early in the story there is a glimpse 
of Birmingham life; the rest of the 
story is laid among the humble country 
people, carters, farmers, shepherds and 
a poacher or two. No gentle folk enter 
for a moment into the hard working life 
of the people; all is work-a-day, hard, 
grinding, unrelenting toil. But there is 
love, love that suffers, endures and con- 
quers all things; there is evil, too, re- 
venge, crime and murder. In fact Miss 


Hayden opens with a murder, and on 
that hangs all the plot and counterplots 
of the novel. The influence of this 
crime is found throughout the book—an 
influence hidden and terrible—but it is 
traced with a careful and steady hand. 
At no point does the author lose her 
grasp upon her characters, her plot, or 
her reader. An intense, underlying force 
permeates every page; there is no let go, 
yet the dramatic passages are neither 
sensational nor melodramatic. The col- 
orings and shadings are good; the work 
is in no part highly colored; the tones are 
low, the atmosphere subdued even in the 
most dramatic passages. 

There is a charm, too, in the modified 
dialect. Made up largely of dialogue, 
it is all easy reading, even to one un- 
familiar with the dialect of the country. 
From winter to summer, and back to 
winter again, the author carries her 
people, at the same time giving her 
graceful pen ample scope to describe 
country life and scenes during the four 
seasons, and these carefully colored pen 
pictures add greatly to the charm of the 
book. While it is not a great novel, it 
is one which is so good that it will be 
read long after many of the present-day 
highly colored and popular novels have 
been forgotten. “From a Thatched 
Cottage” lends itself admirably to 
dramatization. 


EL P. 


Lizette. By Edward Marshall. Illus- 
trated. Lewis, Scribner § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


N “ Lizette” Mr. Marshall has suc- 
| ceeded in drawing a better picture of 

the Parisian grisette, devoted and self- 
immolating, than most of the writers who 
have dealt with the hectic life of the 
Latin Quarter. His heroine is more truly 
and sincerely loving than most of her 
predecessors, and her lover a more manly 
and honest fellow than such spirits usu- 
ally meet. Their friend, “ Kentucky,” 
who, rescued from his weakness by their 
strength, becomes their stronghold and 
protector in their separation, and the 
agent of their final reunion, is a strong 
and well delineated figure. The plot is 








568 Flowers of the Dust. 
not new. The lover called back to Amer- 
ica for business reasons, the discovery of 
his inamorata that a fair compatriot of 
his is in love with him, her flight and 
final recapture, and the happiest kind of 
a happy ending—this is all rather con- 
ventional. There is, however, sincerity 
and charm in the writer's workmanship, 
and he succeeds in investing his char- 
acters with much of his own very evident 
feeling of affection for them. The story 
is not remarkable, but is very readable, 
and though a long way after the “ Vie de 
Bohéme,” that prototype of all Latin 
Quarter books, is yet a pleasant reminder 
of that classic. 
S. D. S., Jr. 


Fiowers or THE Dust. By John Ozen- 
ham. A. Wessels Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


HIS is a stirring tale of love and 
E Gory The romance begins amid the 

peaceful scenes of rural Brittany 
and is consummated in the storm and 
stress of the siege of Paris, for the war 
is the Franco-Prussian and half the ac- 
tion takes place in the French capital. 

Mr. Oxenham is an author with a story 
to tell and has his subject well in hand. 
He gives thought and care to plot and 
construction, while his characters are 
nicely discriminated if unequally drawn. 
The hero, his friend and the man who 
was “wheat and Chicago,” are alive 
enough, but the women are shadowy 
creatures, and the Jesuit priest is painted 
in dark colors. It may not be necessary 
for a good story-teller to hold impartial 
views, but Mr. Oxenham too evidently 
believes only evil can come out of this 
organization. 

This is a defect in his work, as is also 
the grave indictment, indeed, of the 
French nation before 1870. It is true 
his facts are verified by French writers 
themselves, but the Anglo-Saxon draws 
too broad conclusions from them. A 
system may have its weak points, yet not 
be altogether bad. Whenever ignorance 
and brutality hold power, it is misused, 
and the result is often tragic. 

There are a few minor faults such as 
repetition of words and phrases which 
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tend to weaken the style. There are also 
occasional slips both in French and Eng- 
lish. However, the novel can be recom- 
mended as interesting and above the 
average. 


S. S. S. 


Tue Star Dreamer. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


BESOTTED chemist, an astrologer, 
A: sleek and sinful housekeeper, a 

sister who does not stop at murder: 
these are elements which Agnes and 
Egerton Castle have combined to make 
the story of ‘‘ The Star Dreamer.” They 
are elements of rather crude and frank 
melodrama, but the authors have used 
graceful English, and their well-known 
cleverness of characterization, so that the 
story does not seem old and musty. The 
good predominates sufficiently to permit 
not only the ordinary novel reader, but 
even the fastidious one to derive enjoy- 
ment from this book. 

There is a description of a wild, over- 
grown garden, which recurs in several 
chapters and is wholly delightful. It is 
not the vast garden of the stars, only a 
shut-off andalmost forgottenstripof earth 
where simples as well as noxious things 
grow. If this spot served a little more 
for the setting of the story instead of 
affording the material for a decoction 
which kills off one of the characters, the 
book would be the better for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Castle explain clearly 
the kind of literature they prefer, and 
this explanation solves their own. It is 
style they seek for first in any book; and 
it must be admitted that the style of their 
latest volume makes it as delightfully 
palatable as were the best of their earlier 
books. Perhaps it is a little too luxur- 
iant, but the sense is always clear, and 
while their fashion of telling a story in 
this instance dwarfs the story itself, one 
should remember how cruelly impossible 
their plot would have been were it not 
thus sugar-coated. 

There is wit in the dialogue but not 
enough to spread over the spaces left 
between the long descriptions. In the 
high pressure chapters, which crowd to- 
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gether towards the close of the story, 
humanity and its broad characterization 
seem to have been left out altogether. 
Laid at a period not more than eighty 
years remote, the representatives of the 
Bath society of that day collected in the 
latter chapters do not create an atmos- 
phere of the Georgian period. The book, 
however, has literary atmosphere, and 
that compensates for worse defects. 


W. S. 


Tue New Boy at Date. By Charles 
Edward Rich. Illustrated by Florence 
Scovel Shinn. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $1.50. 


UT it is exactly what the boys 
B mant! ” 

“And you consider that a reason 
for giving it to them? Supposing they 
had demanded absinthe, or Manila 
cigars, or the bacillus of typhoid, would 
you have felt it necessary to give it them 
right off?” 

No, that is true. The cases are not 
parallel, Mr. Rich. It is not treating 
you fairly to compare your book with 
poisons. But all the same, “The New 
Boy at Dale” is a harmful book inas- 
much as it gives to the average boy pre- 
posterously false impressions of his own 
capacity for surmounting the difficulties 
he will encounter when he sets out in 
life, and fosters the growth in him of 
conceit and priggishness. 

Did any boy bred in a “slum,” and 
transferred from a “slum” to a circus 
ever enter a big school absolutely devoid 
of mauvaise honte, absolutely at home in 
all his new, strange surroundings? Did 
he ever, on the first night of his arrival, 
win the suffrages of his schoolfellows so 
completely as practically to be “cock of 
the school” from that moment? Did he 
ever find “the crooked become straight” 
before him as Giovanni Martin does? 

Was ever book so true, and yet so en- 
trancing, in this gallery, as Richard Jef- 
feries’ “ Bevis, the Story of a Boy”? 
There isn’t a word in that book, put in 
Bevis’s mouth, which a real boy might 
not have said. Nor a thing done by 
Bevis which a real boy might not have 
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done. Turn to page 142 of “ The New 
Boy at Dale,” and read, ‘‘ You also know 
that betting is against my principles, and 
that I made the bet only for the purpose 
of disclosing the duplicity of our late as- 
sociate.” Did any real boy ever talk 
that way? “ But it is exactly what the 
boys want.” 

Mazima debetur pueris reverentia, Mr. 
Rich, and this book is anything but 
maxima reverentia! And it might have 
been! Go to, Mr. Rich, it is unworthy of 
you not to give of your best. 


A. E. 


Can Tevepatuy Exprain? By Minot 
J. Savage. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.00. 


HIS is not a book on telepathy, as 

a first glance at the title would sug- 

gest, but a remarshalling of the 
ranks of spiritualism. The author dis- 
likes the word spiritualism, because, as he 
in other phrase asserts, it has through 
tricksters and notoriety-seekers, through 
wanton-haired clairvoyants and Jezebel 
palmist gypsies lost something of author- 
ity and decent repute. He, therefore, 
acts in conjunction with other students of 
the spirit question, and calls it “ spirit- 
ism ’’—a term for the present satisfac- 
tory and possessing all the incisiveness of 
novelty. The relation of spiritism to 
telepathy lies in the simple query as to 
whether or no telepathy can explain the 
numerous and extremely varying cases 
of spirit manifestation, many of them 
well-authenticated and famous, which 
have surprised orthodox humanity into 
an attitude of curiosity. Dr. Savage is 
strongly inclined to the negative belief. 
Indeed he is almost convinced that tele- 
pathy cannot explain; and because he is 
a hard worker in this field of supernor- 
mal visitations, his conclusions are not 
to be dismissed with a sneer by the 
“ superior person ” who has never lent an 
hour to the labor. 

To the esoteric who knows his medium 
and his psychic, to whom Madame Bla- 
vatsky and Mrs. Piper are as household 
words, there will be in Dr. Savage’s brief 
statement nothing especially new or 
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elucidative—we opine that the present 
book is not meant for him; but to the 
ordinary uninitiated citizen, to the man 
who eats three stout meals a day and un- 
folds his newspaper at a set time every 
morning, who kens nothing of table rap- 
pings and apparitions and _levitations, 
there is likely to be a sharp, “ God bless 
me!” and something of shivers in the 
bargain. 

This is not all. There is likely to be 
intellectual attention to a subject which 
has not alone the allurement of novelty, 
but all the attraction that accompanies a 
perfectly clear and concise representa- 
tion of the’ case. In a field where so 
many charlatans have set their pink 
lemonade booths, it is pleasant to meet 
with so trustworthy a guide as Dr. 
Savage. 


J.S. D. 


Tue Hovsewives or Epenrise. By 
Florence Popham. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


ULL of quiet humor, full of subtle 
} yet unobtrusive analysis of char- 
acter, “The Housewives of Eden- 
rise” is a gem among the pretentious 
and tiresome books of the day. So many 
women writers have aped a mannish air, 
have written concerning sides of life 
about which they knew nothing, and have 
chosen for heroines types of women of 
which they had never seen the like, that 
it is comforting to find a writer like Miss 
Popham, who is content to use her wits 
in describing the everyday kind of women 
in their natural environment. Very few 
women writers have the courage to be 
simple; Miss Popham is one of these. 
When a woman with insight and a sense 
of humor has talent for describing the 
humdrum life of women as slie has 
known it, the result has been something 
not unlike a masterpiece. ‘‘ Cranford” 
was one of these; “‘ The Housewives of 
Edenrise”’ is another. Miss Popham’s 
book does not aim to be a second “ Cran- 
ford”; it is individual throughout in both 
its point of view and its peculiar and 
never failing humor. 
“The Housewives of Edenrise’ 


, 


is a 


book to linger over and enjoy. While it 


The Housewives of Edenrise. 
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is cast in the form of fiction, it makes 
no pretence of being a novel. It is the 
day-to-day account of the life of an un- 
consciously clever woman. She closely 
observes the people in her little village 
and gives an inimitable series of impres- 
sions of the way they live and bring up 
their children; their troubles with serv- 
ants, and their own attitude toward these 
things. In a word, the book is feminine 
—feminine in the true sense of the word. 
There is more human nature in the 
heroine of the story than in half a dozen 
strenuous women of the modern emo- 
tional novel. There is more real life in 
the attitude of “The Housewives of 
Edenrise”’ toward the recalcitrant Mrs. 
Greenlaw when they find out “ what she 
really is,’ than in most of the melo- 
dramatic tragedies of sex which are sup- 
posed to touch life to the quick. 

In one respect this book excels many 
others of its kind. In similar books, 
even in the best ones, the authors have 
too often assumed a patronizing tone to- 
ward the people whose petty affairs 
joined the theme of the book. At each 
page one felt the writer to be a very dif- 
ferent person from the trivial and com- 
monplace women who surrounded her. 
Miss Popham’s agreeable book has no 
such taint; her pleasant heroine never 
speaks of her friends, or points out their 
foibles with a wink of the eye; the book, 
therefore, gains immeasurably in realism. 
Altogether “The Housewives of Eden- 
rise’ stands among the first of its class. 
Only a woman could have written it, and 
few but women will understand how ex- 
cellent it is. 


M. H. V. 


Tue Great Borr War. By A. Conan 
Doyle. McClure, Phillips & Co. New 
York. $2.50, net. 


HIS is the complete, final edition of 
Teese Doyle’s history of the con- 

flict in South Africa, and it may 
easily rank as the best work yet pub- 
lished on that subject. The author has 
revised his’first impressions in the light 
of maturer reflection and keener investi- 
gation, and he has not hesitated to con- 
fess his former blunders. There is in the 
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work an impartiality and a moderation 
which cannot be too much commended, 
and there is a most delightful absence of 
the first personal pronoun with which the 
writings of many a man much less noted 
or famed have been besprinkled. 

The scheme of the book is excellent; 
a glimpse at the Boer nations, a brief 
and most judicious statement of the im- 
mediate causes of the strife, and then a 
picture of the events in chronological 
order. There has been no attempt at 
drawing a veil over misconduct, or white- 
washing, in treating of the conducts of 
campaigns and battles. The author's 
analysis of Buller’s blunders at and be- 
fore Spion Kop is merciless in its ac- 
curacy and implied severity; but at the 
same time the unfortunate and unforesee- 
able incidents and accidents of the cam- 
paigns have been pointed out with care 
and discrimination. Nor does the author 
forget that here is a chance to write real 
literature, for some of the chapters, par- 
ticularly that dealing with Colenso, are 
filled with descriptive work of the best 
character—full of imagery and vividness. 

Possibly the author has devoted too 
little space to the guerrilla warfare after 
the surrender of Pretoria, and the reader 
would better link with this work that of 
General de Wet to obtain the most com- 
plete narrative posible. Indeed, de Wet’s 
book clears up several uncertain passages 
in this one. 

The book is equipped with an excellent 
set of maps. 


F. B. T. 


A Virginia Girt IN THE Civit War. 
By Myrta Lockett Avary. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


RS. AVARY, herself a Virginian, 
Mites been privileged to hear and 

write down, at first hand, the rem- 
iniscences of another, and an elder, 
daughter of the Confederacy, who in 
1861 was a seventeen-year-old bride in 
Norfolk, and whose husband became an 
officer in the cavalry under General W. 
H. F. (“ Rooney”) Lee. The result of 
this sympathetic collaboration is a book 
of unique interest and charm. It is not 
a romonce, nor is it a diary, though nar- 
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Six Trees $71 
rated in the first person throughout; but 
it combines the best elements of both. 
Mrs. Nellie Grey, the “unconscious 
heroine,” is, by association with her 
soldier husband, mixed up with the great 
four-years’ war from the firing on Sum- 
ter to the fall of Richmond, and General 
Lee’s return from Appomattox. She and 
her sister Millicent see the Merrimac 
steam out from Norfolk to meet the 
Monitor. They witness the grand re- 
views of the Army of Northern Virginia 
before battle, and nurse the wounded 
after; dance with the officers at balls, 
make shirts and knit socks, parch corn 
for coffee, follow their husbands all over 
Virginia, cross the “ Yankee ”’ lines, and 
compare the respective qualities of Mc- 
Clellan, Pope and Burnside as invaders 
of the land. On their own side, the Lees, 
General J. E. B. Stuart, Belle Boyd, 
General Malone, and other famous per- 
sonages figure in their habits as they 
lived. In short, Mrs. Avary shows in 
naive detail just what a Virginia woman 
lived, suffered, endured, and rejoiced in 
from 1861-65. 

Ey 3 


Six Trees. By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.25. 


HAT might be termed the psy- 
chological _ relation between 


people and trees has been util- 
ized most successfully by Mary Wilkins 
Freeman in the six sketches which make 
up this book. The author has brought 
home the fact that inanimate objects 
play a far more important part in the 
round of existence than is generally sup~ 
posed, and may acquire through associa- 
tion a kind of human quality—even trees, 
which are here used as a basis on which 
to happily build these tales. Mrs. Free- 
man has again returned to the scenes of 
her earlier work when she scored such a 
success. In a number of these sketches, 
notably “The Elm Tree,” she is decid- 
edly at her best, which is saying a good 
deal, for though many have toiled of late 
in the New England field, none have suc- 
ceeded in interpreting the life of its 
people so truly as she. 
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The characters stand out against the 
rugged, austere background so clearly 
that they are never for a moment for- 
gotten. They are plain, homely people, 
leading simple, natural lives. They are 
intensely human and real, while Mrs. 
Freeman’s quaint humor offsets the note 
of pathos that is inevitable in describing 
such persons. 

After the soul-dissecting, morbid, an- 
atomical novels now so abundant, stories 
of this sort are like a breath of mountain 
air. 


H. B. M. 


A Wuateman’s Wire. By Frank T. 
Bullen. With six illustrations. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Tt first complete novel by Frank 
T. Bullen, who has written several 
sea stories that rank as classics in 
their line, will add much to his present 
reputation as a writer. It is his best 
work, not only because it includes 
features that have made his previous 
writings famous, but also because it con- 
tains in addition to the vivid picture of 
a whaling cruise, a thoroughly interest- 
ing romance. Much space is given again 
to the battles with the leviathans, which 
Mr. Bullen describes so well in “ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot,” the book which 
placed him upon a firm footing in the 
literary world. The hero of the new 
story, a zealous, honest Christian, is of 
the same type as Saul Andrews, the mis- 
sion worker in “The Apostles of the 
Southeast.” It is these Christian sailors 
that have made Mr. Bullen’s books suc- 
cessful, for they are a novelty in sea 
stories. Most writers depend upon 
“ bucko-mates ” and mutinies to hold the 
interest of their readers; but Mr. Bullen 
does not find this necessary. He has had 
experience that provides abundant mate- 
rial for good stories, and unlike most real 
sailors, he has the power to make the 
best use of it. His sailors, of course, are 
not all Christians; in this story he intro- 
duces a Portuguese skipper who is a veri- 
table terror, but it is merely to show the 
difference between a good ship and a 
bad one. He writes a plain straightfor- 
ward story which carries conviction be- 
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cause it is reasonable, and holds the 
reader’s interest because it is realistic and 
brings him in close touch with those 
about whom he reads. One point which 
mars this tale is that, beginning the ac- 
tion in Vermont, Mr. Bullen continues to 
put the rural dialect into the mouths of 
nearly all of his characters, including 
the Portuguese captain of the whaler, 
Grampus. 
F. L. W. 


Tue Crcie. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. Illustrated by Reginald Birch. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 


F the novelist’s art were identical with 
| ine skill of the chess-player, “ The 

Circle” would be an excellent novel. 
Given a little, conventionalized, four- 
square world, with the men all masked 
and the limits of their movements deter- 
mined, many an interesting problem can 
be posed and solved. Something of this 
sort Miss Thurston has done, and the 
story reads admirably in outline. The 
plot is perfectly coherent and logical. 
The heroine is the young girl with the 
stamp of genius on her, who abandons 
her father and the devoted lover of her 
childhood in order to realize her ambition 
to be an actress. It is one of the rules 
of the game that she should succeed be- 
yond her wildest dreams, and that at the 
height of her career she should return to 
her dying father. The return is brought 
about by the lover of her maturer years, 
who denounces her faithlessness before 
he knows her identity. It is equally in- 
evitable that the lover should change his 
views when he finds his own love in- 
volved, should follow the girl and bring 
about a general reconciliation. It is a 
good scheme, with many opportunities 
for what are called dramatic situations, 
which are not neglected. 

Such a story is perfectly possible, con- 
sidering it in outline. The total impres- 
sion of “The Circle,” however, is of 
utter unreality, of a straining for effec- 
tive situations; the piece is pitched at 
least a minor third too high. One 
might forgive the heroine her genius were 
she not also superlatively beautiful, 
superlatively attractive, superlatively 
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good; Maurice Strode would be tolerable 
had he one redeeming vice; Mrs. Max- 
tead is too clever when she knows things 
that nobody but the author could pos- 
sibly know. Not a creature in the book 
breathes and thinks and talks quite nat- 
urally, though they all strive desperately 
to be clever. It is a story of the novel- 
ist’s fairyland, where the characters are 
cut from a pattern, and the world stands 
still while the complications of a plot are 
unrolled. 
E. C. 


Sorramr. A Romance of the Willey 
Slide and the White Mountains. By 
George Franklyn Willey. Illustrated 
by Hiram P. Barnes. The New Hamp- 
shire Publishing Corporation, Man- 
chester, N. H. $1.50. 


HE interest which anything con- 
nected with the White Mountains 


will arouse in the summer tourist 
who has visited them, is the excuse for 
this book. The story is based on a tragic 
event known as “ Willey’s Slide,’ an 
avalanche which occurred among these 
mountains about three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago and in which the family of the 
author was involved. 

The plot of the story, though showing 
some ingenuity in construction, is unnat- 
ural. Some of the situations are rather 
trite, and the Great Carbuncle legend of 
Hawthorne is forced violently by the 
author into his service. The character- 
drawing lacks spirit. The style, too, is 
disappointing, and at times becomes 
stilted or platitudinous. Mr. Willey is 
evidently well acquainted with the local- 
ity, but he fails to do justice to this inter- 
esting region, and his treatment of it sug- 
gests rather the guide-book than a liter- 
ary production. 

J. W. W. 


Aurrep Tennyson. By Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B. English Men of Letters 
Series. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 75 cents, net. 


HE name of Hippolyte Taine is one 
so completely discredited among se- 


rious students of English literature 
that it is somewhat disconcerting to find 


Alfred Tennyson 
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Sir Alfred Lyall, on the first page of his 
biography of Tennyson, gravely instanc- 
ing the Frenchman as authority for his 
attitude toward the task in hand. But 
it is not fair to discredit either a theory 
or a person because of the injudicious 
zeal of some self-appointed advocate. 
Taine’s one fixed idea, “ that the imagina- 
tive literature of a period preserves and 
represents the ideas, feelings, and man- 
ners of the generation to which it be- 
longs,” is the great commonplace of lit- 
erary criticism; as true as it is common- 
place. Every significant biography, of 
Tennyson or any other poet, must assume 
this principle more or less palpably as a 
starting point: Sir Alfred has merely 
stated it in rather formal terms. 

It is Sir Alfred’s warm, spontaneous 
appreciation of his poet’s best qualities, 
tempered as it is by a studious sobriety 
of statement, that makes this little book 
both readable and valuable. In this re- 
gard, as in treatment, the work may in- 
deed be taken as a model of what a brief, 
popular biography should be. Without 
one simple critical pronouncement of 
startling originality, it furnishes the best 
connected account of the poet’s ideas, their 
development and their significance, with 
which we are acquainted. The story of 
the poet’s life is told, as it should be, in 
a running comment on his works, and this 
comment is so good, so uniformly just 
and discriminating in its recognition of 
Tennyson’s many excellencies, as well as 
of his limitations, that it is impossible to 
designate any one part of the work as 
notably better than the rest. 

The narrative of Tennyson’s outer life 
is unobtrusive; rightly so, for it was as 
uneventful as could well be. Sir Alfred 
gracefully acknowledges his constant in- 
debtedness to the Memoir prepared by 
the poet’s son, which with all its short- 
comings is a remarkably complete record 
of a man’s life. Some slight inaccuracies 
of statement should be noted; the date 
of the “ Poems by Two Brothers ” for in- 
stance is given as 1826, instead of 1827 
(see Memoir). Oddly enough, Sir Alfred 
complains of Tennyson’s “ rare and fit- 
ful” correspondence as creating “ a seri- 
ous difficulty for the ordinary biogra- 
pher,” whereas the author of the Memoir 
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tells us that his chief difficulty was in 
selecting from an enormous mass of let- 
ters. 

E. C. 


Crorsus AND Ione. A drama in four 
acts. By Charlotte Elizabeth Wells. 
Riggs Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


HEN you have turned the last 
Wie the twenty-six sightly pages 

which suffice to unroll Miss 
Wells’ poetic drama, you are bound to 
ask yourself, What’s the use? And the 
old question, if a bit impertinent, will be 
quite pertinent in a new way. Mr. 
Stephen Phillips has been popularizing 
this form of literature, but his poems are 
the plays of an actor for the stage. So, 
too, with that marvellous little gem of 
drama, poetry, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy of Coppée’s called Le Passant, which 
Bernhardt used to act years ago. Now 
it seems to have become quite the thing 
for our verse-makers to rush to the 
dramatic form: Swinburne, Hovey, 
Barrett Wendell. Perhaps this is an 
omen of the renaissance of the English 
drama! 

Really it is very hard to see why Miss 
Wells has chosen this medium through 
which to express an undoubted literary 
and poetic gift. It is so crude in her 
hands. The dramatic conception and ex- 
ecution is little more than a hurried 
scenario: no cunningly built dramatic 
climaxes, no carefully planned “ situa- 
tions.” The rather original method 
Croesus employs of murdering his slave- 
mistress Ione in a transport of love and 
mistaken revenge, by crushing her in his 
armored embrace is revolting, shocking, 
perhaps—not dramatic. And can you 
read it without just a flicker of a smile? 
One is irresistibly curious to know 
whether the author ever dreamt of an 
actual stage production. 

As verse, this “drama” really merits 
much praise. From beginning to end it 
carries the reader with a sweep of rich, 
warm passion. “The ruddy drop of 
human blood ” is set a-tingling with love 
and hate, revenge and hopeless ruin. 
The heroic blank verse is virile and effec- 


tive: no lines padded out to the proper 
length of iambic pentameter. There is 
a harmony and cadence which often sing 
themselves aloud. This conception of 
a maiden’s rhapsody on the sunrise rep- 
resents the high-water mark of the 
poem: 


“How pure the dawn is! ever a new 
birth, 

Touched by no thought of that sweet 
yesterday 

That fled soft-footed to forgetfulness. 

And this young morn that rises maidenly 

May bear within her breast great 
thoughts, great loves, 

Ay, greater sorrows, sterner tragedies.” 


When all is said the question remains: 
Why is this admirable piece of verse 
doomed to lumber under the misfit mantle 
of dramatic form? What was it the 
Greek painter said to his cobbler-critic? 


A. M. L. 


PrincipLes OF Home Decoration. By 
Candace Wheeler. Doubleday, Page 
§ Co., New York. $1.80, net. 


LTHOUGH from this title one 
Aaiett expect a very serious work 

dealing with the theories and prin- 
ciples of decoration—and a welcome ad- 
dition to our scanty stock of literature on 
this subject such a book would be—not 
many pages need be turned to find that 
this is not the case. The book is dis- 
tinctly of general, popular interest, an 
agreeable, rambling discourse, full of 
hints and facts for the householder of 
moderate income, who will find it a gold 
mine of practical, sensible information 
when in doubt about the means for mak- 
ing the hall look hospitable, or rooms 
with high ceilings seem lower. It will 
settle questions about the colors forsunny 
or sunless rooms, and teach with zeal the 
value of washable draperies for bed- 
rooms. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s long experience as a 
working decorator enables her to give 
with authority many suggestions of un- 
doubted utility. For instance, if the 
hygienically inclined desire a_ tiled 
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kitchen, but can not afford such an ex- 
pensive luxury, the idea of covering the 
walls with the oil-cloth commonly used on 
kitchen tables and shelves will be hailed 
with enthusiasm; and the fact that a 
staring, hideous wall paper can _ be 
washed over with kalsomine reducing the 
unpleasant pattern to a shadowy design 
is a temporary measure which will be a 
relief when a new paper cannot be af- 
forded. Very clear directions are given 
so that it would not seem to be difficult 
to carry out any point with success. The 
chapters on bedrooms, kitchens and fur- 
niture may be particularly recommended. 

Through the whole volume runs the 
plea for individual taste and the insist- 
ence that an agreeable interior is depend- 
ent upon taste alone, and not on expendi- 
ture; everywhere, mingled with esthetic 
aims, are admonitions for comfort and 
utility. 

P. &. 


Tue Meanine or Pictures. By John 
C. Van Dyke. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25, net. 


HIS is a very instructive little book 
for European travellers and others 
who wish to have a bit of ground- 
work in their contemplation of noted 
canvases. We can recommend it also to 
that growing class of art lovers, who 
really try to acquire art’s secret, who 
realize in some subtle but sequacious 
manner that these lines and lights and 
colors have, when brushed in by the hand 
by a master, certain inscrutable affin- 
ities to all that is most desirable in life. 
Such a class belongs not to the triflers, 
the dilettanti, but to the serious, influen- 
tial company of the world; for whom 
alone—outside of one’s self—is it worth 
while to labor. Even the painter him- 
self—be he ever so well informed of all 
the subjects herein briefly discussed—is 
likely to gain something by hearing them 
anew, for we all like to hear the things 
we have heard before, if we are sincerely 
interested in them. 
One of the reasons we like Professor 
Van Dyke’s criticisms so well is because 
of his hearty interest in his subject. Af- 
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fection and brains ensure him a certain 
originality and brightness, without which 
the writing of words becomes a mere 
exercise or record. It is our one com- 
plaint that he has published these lectures 
without first transforming, without dis- 
sipating them into essays. He has in- 
deed been applauded so justly for his 
good prose, that it seems rather a pity 
we should have to take him half-rated, 
so to speak, should have to listen to the 
second-best of a man who can give us the 
tiptop best. The lecture language is not 
the language of the causerie or chat, as 
many lecturers mistake it to be, for the 
spirit of the latter is friendly and in- 
timate, while that of the former is 
foreign, yet familiar. 

But in most of the writer’s work—and 
sometimes in this—the apt and flowing 
sentences accord quite magically with the 
attractive nature of the chosen subject. 
Professor Van Dyke is in his field noth- 
ing less than a master. How instinc- 
tively he knows the precise phrase where- 
with to express the shadow-mystery of 
Rembrandt, the royal hues of Titian, the 
faultless pencil of Holbein! How felic- 
itous are his words concerning Millet’s 
Sower and the simple, straightforward 
qualities of the Venetian, Carpaccio! 
Yes, he knows painting thoroughly. And 
he is as just as Artegal. 

J.S. D. 


eng 


Tue Wuiritwinp. By Rupert Hughes. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


HIS book divides itself into three 
T aistne and approximately equal 

parts—the first, a concise, nervous 
and vitally interesting history of the 
hero’s youth, a prologue worthy to serve 
as introduction to a great novel; the 
second, a hurried and necessarily frag- 
mentary account of the hero’s and 
heroine’s experiences throughout the four 
years of the Civil War; and the third, a 
pitifully weak attempt to crowd into a 
hundred pages the hero’s subsequent 
career and taking off at fifty years of 
age when at the height of his ambition as 
the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
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dency. Owing to a fatal lack of propor- 
tion and organic development, the book 
has failed to attain greatness. 

The underlying idea of the story is 
admirable, and perhaps inevitable as the 
nucleus of the great American novel for 
which we have so long been waiting— 
the depicting in fiction form of the career 
of struggle and hardship and final suc- 
cess of a boy of the people condemned 
to a youth of privation, such as that of 
Lincoln and Garfield, but endued with an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and an 
indomitable determination to rise. In 
this conception lies the most character- 
istic feature of our national life, the in- 
violability of opportunity, and hence its 
power to serve as the leaven of a great 
inspiration. Nor has Mr. Hughes shown 
himself devoid of the requisite virility of 
conception for such a novel as he aimed 
to write. The book has been planned 
along broad, liberal lines which, had his 
artistic insight been keener, might have 
led to the coveted goal. As it is, we shall 
be kindest to regard the first third of 
the story as a brilliant fragment, left un- 
finished when the artist’s hand grew 
weary. 

The career and character of John 
Mead, the hero of ‘“ The Whirlwind,” 
remind one in many respects of Lincoln, 
but hardly in a degree sufficient to sus- 
tain the contention that Lincoln has 
served as model. Mr. Hughes has shown 
originality and power in depicting the 
primitive life of the inhabitants of 
“ Darrville,’ which we asume to be in 
one of the Northern States bordering the 
Mississippi, forming at the time written 
of approximately the Western boundary 
of civilization. John Mead’s youth is 
rendered interesting, despite its hardness 
and simplicity, through the vividness and 
sympathy brought to the telling. The 
boy is alive and moved by ambitions and 
emotions which arouse an answering 
thrill in our bosoms. Especially happy 
is the portrayal of the relationship be- 
tween mother and son and of the lad’s 
struggles for education. Unfortunately 
John grows up at the moment of the cul- 
mination of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the North and South, and against 
the better judgment of his creator and 
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biographer, we are fain to believe is 
launched upon a military career. 

On the whole, the war picture is well 
drawn. The writer seldom abuses our 
credulity to the point of demanding be- 
lief in the visibility of “ soaring” shells, 
but at the end of the strife comes the in- 
evitable question, cui bono! In a man- 
ner, it is true, the story has progressed, 
but its organic development has been 
fatally interrupted, and our interest suf- 
fers corresponding decline. War, it 
would seem, refuses to lend itself to 
casual, incidental treatment, but demands 
so to speak, the centre of the stage, as in 
“La Débacle.” All attempts to confine 
it to the wings result, inevitably, in ar- 
tistic failure. It is as though one were 
to string one large bead with a series of 
smaller beads and then demand sym- 
metry. Like Mr. Churchill, the author 
of “ The Whirlwind ” has failed to per- 
ceive the folly of such expectation, and 
again we have the hybrid novel whose 
name is legion. In consequence, the 
vividness displayed in depicting many of 
the scenes does not serve to banish the 
perception of their extraneousness. It 
must be added, also, that the recovery of 
the wounded in several instances strikes 
the lay mind as phenomenally rapid. 

In retrospect, “The Whirlwind” sug- 
gests that the author had set out to write 
a great political novel in whose later 
scenes should be found the needed con- 
trast to the monotone grayness of the 
beginning, but his knowledge or enthusi- 
asm proving insufficient, he had shifted 
to the seductive terrain of war, only to 
find therein the grave of his endeavor. 
As regards style, the book is excellent, 
terse and vivid, and often enlivened by 
humorous touches. The characters, in 
the main, are well conceived, but after 
the close of the boyhood stage of the 
hero’s life, they cease to grip one power- 
fully. The supposed Southern dialect 
strikes the ear as exaggerated, but this 
is an offence of which Northern writers 
may generally be convicted. Moreover, 
at this late day the constant and unne- 
cessary use of the word “Rebel” seems a 


mistake. Otherwise, Mr. Hughes is 
eminently fair to the whilom foes of the 
Union. W. W. W. 
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Journey’s Env. By Justus Miles For- 
man. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page 
§ Co., New York. $1.50. 


ITH his novel, “ Journey’s End,” 
Mr. Forman has added to the 
great number of books which are 
absolutely without significance to liter- 
ature. It is a pleasant, innocuous little 
story with which, no doubt, during the 
coming summer many a maid will while 
away idle hours, and from which she will 
arise quite without undesirable access of 
worldly knowledge. The book is one to 
be recommended to anxious parents with 
a belief in old-fashioned methods of edu- 
cation. Indeed, the only possible harm 
which could result from a perusal of Mr. 
Forman’s pages lies in the delightfully 
naive impression conveyed of the stage 
and which, conceivably, might eventuate 
in an ill-considered plunge into the mael- 
strom of theatrical life and death on the 
part of some credulous youthful reader. 
Only less thorny than, the path of the 
actor is that of the playwright in the 
imagination of the author. From the 
use of certain essentially British words, 
Mr. Forman may be assumed to be En- 
glish, like his hero, who is the emigrant 
scion of a noble house. On the latter’s 
arrival in this country he knows, admit- 
tedly, as little of New York theatrical 
life as does his literary creator, unad- 
mittedly. Nevertheless, after an un- 
pleasantly sultry summer spent in atten- 
dance at a Broadway photographic shop, 
he makes a phenomenally successful 
début as playwright, with Miss Evelyn 
Berkeley as interpreter of his genius and 
Mr. Freeman as managerial encourager 
of the same. Indeed, his success is a 
foregone conclusion, save during the 
course of a dozen pages of awful sus- 
pense, when it looks almost as though his 
laurels were to be garnered by a wicked 
actor who has stolen his play. But this 
injustice, of course, is frustrated by Mr. 
Freeman, in the well-known manner of 
theatrical managers, and the playwright 
gets all that is coming to him—not to 
speak of a marquisate and a prospective 
dukedom. 
In the manner of M. Paul Bourget in 
“ Cosmopolis,” Mr. Forman has thought 


to arouse a factitious interest in his story 
by the introduction into it of easily recog- 
nized personages—at this point, however, 
all likeness between the two authors 
ceases. As to the taste of such a pro- 
ceeding, it would be interesting to learn 
the opinion of “the real Evelyn Berke- 
ley,” to whom the book is dedicated. 


W. W. W. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE 
Bismarck. By Sidney Whitman. D. 
Appleton § Co., New York. $1.60, net. 


T the end of the second chapter of 
Anis book, Mr. Whitman remarks that 
“it is more than a mere fanciful as- 
sertion that great men are invariably en- 
dowed with the power, figuratively speak- 
ing, of magnetizing or hypnotizing those 
who are brought into personal contact 
with them, and this demonic gift has 
rarely been possessed in a greater degree 
than by Prince Bismarck.” We may add 
that Mr. Whitman’s book affordsthrough- 
out the plainest corroboration of the as- 
sertion that Bismark could exercise this 
demonic gift, at least on some men. 
Mr. Whitman has been obviously hyp- 
notized. He sat at the Prince’s feet and 
listened to his words precisely as Ecker- 
mann sat at the feet of Goethe; his judg- 
ment was temporarily quiescent; he was 
completely dominated by the personality 
of the great man: he appears simply as 
a somewhat copious and wordy reporter. 
The value of a book of this kind de- 
pends upon the length, and the degree of 
intimacy between the great man and his 
admirer. In the case of Mr. Whitman 
and Prince Bismarck the “ personal con- 
tact” on which the book is based was 
neither very lengthy nor very close. Mr. 
Whitman visited the Prince some half a 
dozen times after the latter’s retirement 
from office. On these occasions the 
Prince talked very freely, and Mr. Whit- 
man has every legitimate justification for 
repeating what he said; but it must be 
added that the conversation and personal 
impressions of the author contribute little 
or nothing to the strong, rugged, impa- 
tient, irritable, masterful figure, which 
the reader of recent German history will 
already have formed of the man. Mr. 
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Whitman does indeed help to appreciate 
the sincerity and charm of Bismarck’s 
domestic life, but here again he has only 
expatiated upon facts which were already 
well known. The truth is that Mr. Whit- 
man is neither a good medium nor a good 
interpreter. He is not a good medium 
because your true Eckermann should 
have lived with the master on the most 
intimate terms for years, so that every 
aspect of the personality of the great 
man could gradually filter through his 
reports. He is not a good interpreter, 
because his judgment has been hypno- 
tized as well as his powers of apprehen- 
sion. Mr. Whitman has undoubtedly 
made a book which Bismarck students will 
need to read; but it would have been a 
better book, in case it had been half as 
long, and in case it had contained more 
of Bismarck and less of the writer. 


H. C. 
Catvert or SrratHore. By Carter 
Goodloe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York. $1.50. 
‘Ta novel by a new writer intro- 


duces rather a larger number of 
characters of eminence and notor- 
iety than most others of its class. The 
period offers the opportunity. Paris just 
before the Revolution was full of inter- 
esting people; just afterward, many of 
them were missing. The centre of this 
story is the American Legation there, and 
about it revolve most of its incidents. 
Thomas Jefferson was Minister to 
France at first; Gouverneur Morris later, 
and both, in speech and action, figure in 
the tale. Danton, Mirabeau, Necker, 
Lafayette, Mme. de Staél, King Louis 
and Marie Antoinette have more or less 
prominent parts, and all to some extent 
have something to do with the action. 
This is concerned principally with 
young Calvert, of Virginia, who goes to 
France as Secretary of Legation and de- 
tails his services to his country and to 
France; his efforts to effect the escape 
of the luckless king and queen; his love 
affair, its apparent hopelessness, the 
strange vicissitude of marriage that his 
own generosity forced upon him; and 
finally, after the end of every hope for 


Calvert of Strathore. 


‘Millet 


those whom he had sought to serve, the 
consummation of his happiness and his 
honorable return to his own land. 

The story is told with excellent liter- 
ary skill—barring the somewhat too fre- 
quent introduction of French phrases. 
The historical characters are generally 
“in the picture,” not mere lay figures 
forced upon the scene, and their actions 
accord with what we have learned of 
them from their pure historians. Besides, 
the novel itself is interesting, exceedingly 
so: the plot is not too intricate, is entirely 
plausible, and the outcome is not only 
logical but satisfactory. S. D.S., Jr. 


Mittet. By Romain Rolland. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 75 cents. 


HIS little volume will be welcome 
Ts all who are interested in the great 

French master. The writer deals 
with his subject from the impartial view 
of the scholar; and seeks to give rather 
an unbiased exposition than a personal 
criticism. 

The author acknowledges the pervad- 
ing sadness in so much of the painter’s 
work and attributes it to his melancholy 
temperament. “To show the pains of 
work and to show at the same time all 
the poetry and all the beauty of life in 
these severe pains was the final aim of 
Millet’s thoughts and of his art.” The 
attempts of some critics to read into this 
pessimism various revolutionary and 
social doctrines, the writer points out to 
be absurd. 

After considering the principal, ex- 
ternal parts in Millet’s life, Professor 
Rolland deals with the painter’s work 
and artistic theory. Underneath the in- 
tensely new note in Millet’s work, he yet 
finds a strong classic current. “ Ife was 
himself a classic painter, a great French 
classic of the race of Poussin, and if we 
would appreciate him justly we must 
judge him from that point of view and 
according to those principles.” In speak- 
ing of Millet’s art theories the author, as 
far as possible, employs the painter’s 
own words; and shows that for him ex- 
pression and sincerity of purpose were 
the criterion of beauty. H. P. E., Jr. 

















